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WASHINGTON. ~tion of 
fiates’ Rights—a war battlecry 
gm Capitol Hill—is: expected to ring 
gut when the House tackles the GI 
ill of Rights. 

Debate is expected to center 
proposals for unemployment com- 

msation and educational benefits 
for discharged men and women. 

The States’ Rights battlecry rang 
pit during the torrid debate on the 
foldier Vote Bill, it has sounded as 
the Senate debates the Poll Tax 
question and will probably become 
4 bit shopworn as the GI Bill is 
discussed. 

Educational leaders assailed the 
ghool features of the measure, re- 
ported out by the House World War 
Veterans Committee, and called it a 
‘Serious threat” to freedom of edu- 
tation. 

Committee Chairman John Ran- 
kin defended the plan as safeguard- 
ing States’ rights “to the fullest ex- 
tent.” 

“The bill we reported is a States’ 
Rights Bill and is intended to pre- 
yent Federal Government agencies 
from seizing control of the educa- 
tonal program we want our war 
yeterans to have,” said Rankin. 

A group of 50 representatives of 
gational organizations meeting here 
udder auspices of the American 
Council of Education has’ termed 
the school section of the Rankin bill 
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“the most serious threat” to State 
and local control of education that 
“has yet appeared in this country” 
and criticized it as an “invasion of 
State rights.” They have endorsed a 
House Education Committee bill as 
a substitute for the education sec- 
tion of the GI Bill of Rights. 

Known as the Barden Bill, it pro- 
vides the same _ subsistence allow- 
ances—$50 monthly for a_ veteran 
and $75 for one with dependents— 
and for Federal payment of a maxi- 
mum of $500 yearly for tuition fees 
and other fees as the GI Bill. The 
Barden Bill calls for setting up of 
a War Service Education and Train- 
ing Agency and an Advisory Coun- 
cil including representatives of lead- 
ing education groups. 


Army Casualties 
Total 156,676 


WASHINGTON.—American Army 
casualties, as reported by the Sec- 
retary of War through April 28, total 
156,676. 

The casualties are comprised as 
follows: 


«we? 
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Killed—27,297. 
Wounded—64,321, 
Prisoners—31,343, 


Missing—33,715. 
Of the wounded 
turned to duty. 


37,009 have re- 
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UNDER machinegun fire 





two 


riflemen plunge forward 


through the jungle of Bougainville during a combined tank- 
artillery-infantry assault on Jap-held positions. 


—Signal Corps Photo. 





$35 Million for 
Rocket Guns 


Y WASHINGTON — That a W 
focket gun has been developed by 
the armed forces which is in such 
“reat demand” that $35,000,000 
to be spent on further refinements 
aid on production, was revealed ia 
a House Naval Affairs Committee 
feport which recommended a $65,- 
00,000 appropriation for ordnance 
manufacture. 


n 


is 


Included in the report was a 
tatement from the Navy telling of 
expansion of work on _ rocket-pro- 
pelled weapons. 

While no information was given 
& to the nature of the _ rocket 
Weapon the Navy's report stated 
that $15,000,000 of the proposed 


$65,000,000 appropriation was needed 
“because of new techniques required 
for the in 


new propellant now 
great demand.” 
The Navy’s report said: “In addi- 


tion to the $15,000,000 the facilities 
o the War Department have been 
tigaged to the greatest extent prac- 
table and they have been set aside 
for naval use to the extent of about 
$20,000,000.” 





WASHINGTON—FEstablishment of 
iimplified separation procedures, de- 
ligned to speed Army discharges 
thd at the same time help the re- 
Mjustment of soldiers returning to 
tivilian life, was announced by the 
ar Department. 
First major step in setting up 
the new system has been the acti- 
Vation of a separation center at Fort 
Dix, N. J., to serve as a model for 
tmilar centers to be established 
throughout the country at some fu- 
e date and as conditions warrant. 
@ centers, under the supervision 
& the Commanding General, Army 
trvice Forces, and under the im- 
Mediate control of the Service Com- 
Mands, will centralize discharge and 
Rparation operations now scatter- 
1 in Army posts and ports of de- 
kati: n 
Only service 


men and women who 


te not iahene disch a for a phy- 
ica disability pass through the 
Aters. Dischar; ze of physically 


Gsabled veterans will continue to 








handled by Army hospitals. Al- 
mUugh the Fort Dix center, during 
i month of operations, has acted 
y for enlisted men, it is planned 
both officers and Wacs will be 











Weiss Demands Action 


Pyle Fight Pay Bill Bogged Down 


WASHINGTON, — R« 

Samuel A. Weiss (D., Pa.) 
of the Ernie Pyle bill to 
bat soldiers 50 per cent extra pay, 
pressing for action on the proposal, 
has informed the House that a ma- 
jority of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee favors his bill. 


sentative 
sponsor 
give com- 


pres 


Mr. Weiss added that he hoped 
Representative May (D., Ky.), chair- 
man of the committee, “will find 


time to consider this simple amend- 
ment, consisting of only five” lines, 
which provides for ‘fight pay’ for 
fighting men.” 

Awaiting Study 

Mr. May’s most recent comment on 
the measure was that he had been 
too busy to read it and was waiting 
completion of studies of its effect, 
now being made by the War and 
Navy departments. 

The idea was broached two months 
ago in a column by the New York 
World-Telegram and Scripps-Howard 
columnist, whose stories of “the 
human side of war” recently won 
him a Pulitzer prize for distinguish- 
ed reporting. Five days later Mr. 


Separation Center 


Set Up at Fort Dix 


processed at the centers. 

Men ordered to the centers from 
Army posts or ports receive their 
final pay, wind up their military 
careers and are offered vocational 
and educational guidance designed 
to facilitate their return to civilian 
status. 

Under streamlined procedures 
now in force at Fort Dix, only 48 
hours are required from the time a 
man arrives to the time he boards 
a train for his home, in contrast to 
the three weeks or more often re- 
quired under former methods. 

Aim of the Fort Dix center and 
the others to be established is to 
get the non-disabled soldier back 
into the Nation’s economic life with 
as little delay and red tape pos- 
sible, and to help him solve his own 
personal problems 
ment, educational 
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partme 


no effort on 
the War De 
phasized, to “do everything” for the 
veteran. Self-reliance is k« ted, 
and it has been noted that discharg- 


part of 
nt em- 


*yno 


ed men themselves do not desire 
anything that might be termed 
“pampering,” either by the Army 


or other agencies, 





Weiss introduced an 
military pay law 
suggestion in effect. 
Since then the bill has ern in 
the Military Affairs Committ: 
awaiting action. Mr. Weiss and 
poll of the committee members as- 
sured a majority in favor of fight 
pay for soldiers, sailors, marines, 
nurses and other service personnel 
in actual combat. 
Hailed by 


amendment 
to place 


the 


Ps 


his 


Millions 


“The idea originated with Ernie 
Pyle, one of the world’s outstand- 
ing journalistes and war correspond- 
ents, and recent Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner—a real ch hampion for ne cause 


Army Budget 
849 Billions 


Coming Year 


WASHINGTON—President Roose- 
velt sent Congress Wednesday a 
$49,285,916,500 Army budget for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1944, of 
which only $15,676,652,700 would be 
newly-appropriated money. 

Mr. said the new ap- 
propriation would be added to the 
present unobligated portions of pre- 
vious appropriations amounting to 
$33,607, 263,800. 

The new program represented a 
$3,000,000,000 reduction from the pre- 
liminary budget estimate of $52,300,- 
000,000 which was included in the 
regular budget sent to Congress last 
January. 

Army 


Roosevelt 


funds available in the cur- 
rent fiscal year amounted to $71,- 
500,000,000, including the more than 
$33,000,000,000 which was not spent. 

“This carryover of 1944 funds,” a 
White House announcement said, 
“has largely been made possible by 
the reduction in the projected 
strength of the Army, substantial 
reduction in unit costs resulting 
from volume production, and reduc- 
tion in shipping losses.” 





The estimate sent to Congress by 
Mr Roosevelt contemplated “the 
maintenance and operation of an 
army of 7,700,000 officers, men and 
women on the offensive in a global 
war through June 30, 1945.” 

The new program included about 
$5,000,000,000 ~=for “military lend- 
lease” and $562,550,000 for relief of 
civilians in occupied or liberated 
areas 


Provision also was made for the 
trebling of the present strength of 
the Women’s Army Corps to 200,000. 





of the GI,” Mr. Wei 

‘The introduction 
hailed by millions of fighting men 
on all the battlefronts of the world 
and was headlined in soldier publi- 
cations from Italy to China. I have 

ceived hundreds of letters from 
soldiers urging its passage. 


ss told the House. 
of the bill was 


“The very same sentiment Is re- 
flected by the people of the country 


as is evidenced by the report of the 
Gallup poll of April 20, when 70 per 
cent of the people in a national poll 
favored ‘extra combat pay for front 
line soldiers’,” 

The bills would give to combat 
personnel in any of the armed forc- 
es the same extra pay given ail 
forces pers — as “flight pay” when 


engaged in regular and frequent 
flights. 

A similar bill, introduced by Sena- 
tor Tobey (R., N. H.) now is before 


the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, 





WASHINGTON—Great fleets of 
Allied planes, 2,000 to 4,000 strong, 
continue to plaster Hitler's Forte 
ress in the greatest sustained alr 
in history. 

For almost a month AAF and 
RAF and fighters have 
roamed almost at will over German 
occupied Europe 


offensive 


bombers 


smashing plane 


manufacturing plants, strategic cen- 
ters, railroads—with special atten 


tion paid to defenses on the invas 
ion coast. 

Flying 16,000 sorties between Sune 
day and Wednesday the air fleets 
destroyed railroad facilities ang 
then struck again’and again to pre 
vent repairs of the transportation 
lines in the invasion areas. 

650 Plane Attacks 


The same policy has been followe- 
ed in Southern Europe, centered in 


Italy. The Mediterranean air forces 
have been built up the last few 
weeks, to the extent -that attacks 


by fleets of 650 bombers have been 
made. The result of attacks in the 
last fortnight was shown when Maj, 
Gen. John K, Cannon stated that 
every Italian railroad below Flom 
ence had been knocked out. 

The air attacks from the Medt- 
teranean have ranged north into 
Austria, as well as spreading more 
ruin in Bucharest. Attacks have 
been made by fleets of bombers on 
the Rumanian oil fields in the 
Ploesti region. So successful have 
these been that, as announced by Lt, 
Gen. Ira C. Eaker, Allied Air com- 
mander of the Mediterranean thea- 
ter, the Axis has been deprived of 

(See AIR FLEETS, Page 16) 


General Marshall 
Returns From Trip 
WASHINGTON—Gen. George CG, 


Marshall, Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, 
has returned to Washington after a 


ten-day inspection tour which took 
him around the perimeter of the 
country, except for the New Eng- 
land States. 

Among the installations which 
General Marshall visited were the 
Women’s Army Corps Training Cen- 
ter at Fort Oglethorpe; an Armored 
group at Fort Ord, Calif.; the 
30oeing ‘Aircraft plants at Seattle, 
Wash.; Infantry and Armored dl- 


visions located at Camp Bowie, Tex 


Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; Camp Cooke, 
Calif.; Camp* Beale, Calif, and 
Camp Adair, Ore, 





Capt. Johnson Downs 
27th Nazi, Ties Record 


EIGHTH AIRFORCE FIGHTER 
BASE—Capt. Robert Johnson is the 
first fighter pilot in the European 
Theater of Operations to break Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker’s World War I 
record, and tie the Southwest Pacific 
ace, Maj. Richard Bong. Johnson 
has now bagged 27 Nazis in tne air 
going Captain Rickenbacker one bet- 
ter. 

Johnson has used up five Thunder- 
bolts in the process and got his last 
Focke-Wulf-190 when he was just 
trying “to chase him away.” 

“We were northeast of Brunswick 
looking for enemy fighters. I saw 
a funny-colored plane under me with 
two Thunderbolts on his tail. They 
hadn’t caught him yet so I rolled 
over and went down, too. 

“He rolled over on his back and 
I rolled over on mine. We just kept 
pin-wheeling and I hit him about 
every half-turn. Finally his wing 
fell off and I figured he had it. 

“We were down fairly low by that 
time and when I looked up I saw 
about 30 enemy fighters starting 
down thru the bombers 

“My wingman called 
there were two more at 


said 
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feet. I told him to go after them 
and I would cover him, but he went 
under a cloud chasing them both 
out and I had to go around the 
other side. When he came out 
there were four of them on his tail 
“T radioed him to climb and turn 
while I chased them away. Three 
them left but the fourth was 
still on the wingman’s tail. Then 
we settled into each other. ‘The 
wingman broke away and I hit the 
German with a snap shot head-on. 
“I was pretty lucky because I was 
only trying to chase him away. 
When I got home another pilot told 
me he saw the German plane burst 
into flames and hit the ground.” 
Captain Johnson wants to go home 
to Lawton, Okla., and thinks leave 
will be granted as his bag of Planes 
Nos. 26 and 27 marked the end of 
the second extension of tour of duty. 
“My neck has grown two sizes from 
looking around me,” he says, “but 
I wouldn’t trade what I have seen 
or done for anything in the world.” 


of 


In the European theater, Johnson’s 
closest rival is Capt. Don S. Gentile, 
who has destroyed 23 planes in the 
air and 7 on the ground. In the 
Southwest Pacific Maj. Joe Foss and 
Maj. Gregory Boyington (now miss- 


ing) have 26 planes each to thelr 
credit. 

Wing Comdr. J. D. R. Braham 
Wing Comdr. J. E. Johnson are tl 
with 28 planes for first place 
RAF pilots still flying. 
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One of War's Unsung Heroes 


Corporal Lets Cobra Bite Him 


WASHINGTON — Ordinarily you 
die if a cobra bites. Cpl. Wesley 


Howard Dickinson didn’t. He stuck 
out his arm and invited a cobra to 
try his fangs. There’s nothing 
wrong with Corporal Dickinson. In 
reafity he’s a smart young scientist. 

The motive in what looks like 
Corporal Dickinson’s madness js well 
planned and the results of his ex- 
periments may yet be the answer 


zles. The corporal has worked out 
a snake-bite serum, known through- 
out the Medical Cor~s and to civil- 
ian scientists workiug on the prob- 
lem. 

Corporal Dickinson’s story be- 
came known here this week when 
he landed at Washington National 
Airport with a crateful of snakes. 
He arrived from Assam, India, 
where he’s been carrying on his 





to one of medical science’s big puz- 


experiments, and with the corporal 
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Army personnel in many overscas theatres. 


was a collection of snakes. 
There were boa constrictors, ¢co- 


bras, a Russell’s viper and several 
krait, one of the most deadly of 
reptiles. The corporal explained 


that he deliberately let the cobra 
bite him during one of his experi- 


ments in India, just to test his 
serum. It worked. 
He also revealed that a cobra, 


without his consent this time, took 
a bite of him several weeks ago, 
and that his serum saved his life 
a second time. On this occasion the 
corporal was working with some 
Signal Corps men, making a motion 
picture to portray the  cobra’s 
method of attack. Obviously, the 
cobra wasn’t satisfied with Corporal 
Dickinson’s experiments and wanted 
to see how a surprise attack would 
work, 


The result—Corporal Dickinson 
was temporarily paralyzed until his 
own serum did its job. At the War 
Department here Medical Corps 


spokesman admitted Corporal Dick- 





inson was an unsung, unheralded 
hero in a non-competitive field. 
It was disclosed that Corporal | 


Dickinson has spent several months| 
working on the anti-toxin in his | 
|) Indian laboratory and that the work 
he has accomplished there is 
highly important. In that part of 
the world American troops must 
reckon with many deadly types of 
reptiles whose’ poisons have never 
been fully explored. 


Corporal Dickinson traveled some 
7000 miles with his cargo of snakes 
from Assam. He deposited them with 
the Washington Zoo and headed for 
Long Beach, Calif., for a thirty-day 
furlough. After that he is expected 
to make the 7000-mile trip back to 
his laboratory in India to carry on 
his scientific war. 


Legion Officer 
To Study Benefits 
For Returning GIs 


WASHINGTON—Col. Roane War- 
ing, president and general counsel of 
the Memphis Street Railway Com- 
pany and former national commander 
of the American Legion, has been 
asked to accept a post as special con- 
sultant té Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, 
commanding general of the Army 
Service Forces the War Department 
announced. 


Colonel Waring, who holds his com- 
mission in the Officers Reserve Corps, 
will be asked to study policies and 
methods of the War Department, 
with respect to returning soldiers, 
especially in the hospitalization, re- 
conditioning, rehabilitation and per- 
sonal affairs of the wounded. He 
will retain his civilian status. 

He will be called upon to make 
frequent inspections and reports of 





the adequacy and efficacy of the al- 
ready established facilities and 
policies of the Medical Department, 
which is a part of the Army Service 
Forces, and to advise on the need 
for additional plans and directives 
as the situation develops. 

He also will look into the work 
being done by the Special Services 
Division, the Morale Services Divi- 
sion, #d the Personal Affairs Divi- 


sion, and by close contact with the 
field, both at home and abroad, will 
observe at close range the operation 
of the various services the Army has | 
set up to assist the soldier as he | 
is about to return to civilian life. 


Ducks heen 
Trucks in Sand 


WASHINGTON—“Ducks are bet- 
ter in sand than the two and a half 
ton trucks to which they correspond,” 
said Capt. Thomas G. Wisherd, home 
on rotation furlough, after command- 
ing a battalion of the Army's amphi- 
bious trucks in the landing at Gela, 
in Sicily. 

“The Ducks’ balloon 
them up in the sand,” Captain Wis- 
herd said, “So we combat-loaded 
them on the ships, swung them over- 
board and ran them to and right 
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AMERICAN troops of the Ist Cavalry Division, former Texas ~* 
outfit, experienced something new in fishing during a lull in: 


the battle for the Admiralty 


Islands. They caught and 


proudly posed with this 10-foot shark, a big one that didn't 


_ get away. 


—Signal Corps Photo, 








Army Nurse Corps Is 


Increased to 50,000 


WASHINGTON —The_ authorized 


strength of the Army Nurse Corps 


War 


the 
An 


has been established at 50,000, 
Department announced. 


increased number of hospital trains 


| planned for service, 





across the beach and up to the guns 


more than two feet out of the water 
loaded, and they're | 


added station 
and general hospitals, and the need 
for nurses aboard ships were given 
as reasons for the increase. 


The authorized strength of 50,000 
is a ceiling, the War Department 
said, and actual appointment of 
nurses will be determined by the 
needs of the Army in relation to 
casualties, and by the rate civilian 
nurses are declared available by the 
Procurement and Assignment Serv- 
ice of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 

The War Department added that 
nurses must undergo a period of 
training for their duty with the Ar- 
my, and therefore future require- 
ments must be anticipated. 

At the same time, Maj. Gen. Nor- 
man T. Kirk, U. S. Army, The Sur- 
geon General, paid tribute to the 
Army Nurse Corps, stating that 
much of the excellent record made 
in this war by the Medical Depart- 
ment was due to the work of Army 
nurses, 

“One medical officer, with the aid 
of three nurses, becomes four times 
as valuable in patient care,” General 
Kirk said. “Nurses are trained to an- 
ticipate the doctor’s needs in the 
treatment and care of patients, and 
every second of his valuable time 


|can be utilized when nurses assist 
him. 

“Much of the Medical Depart.’ 
ment’s success with new drugs, such. 
as penicillin and the sulfa drugs, 
has been due to the constant care 
and watchfulness of the Army 
Nurse. Her ability and resourcefuk 
ness, and her willingness to serve 
in all theaters under trying condi. 
tions, has made a great difference in 
the recovery of sick and wounded 
soldiers,” 

“The needs of the Medical De 
partment fluctuate with the needs 
of the Army,” General Kirk stated, 
“The needs of the Army depend on 
the number of casualties and the 
number of casualties cannot be 
known until we have met the ene 
my for the last time.” 

Col. Florence A. Blanchfield, Su 
perintendent of the Army Nurse 
Corps, pointed out that “in some 
cases, wounded men have been on 
an operating table surrounded by 
highly skilled doctors and nurses 
and adequate equipment’ within 
—— minutes after being wounk 
ed.” 
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gRD DIVISION IN THE SOUTH 
ACIFIC — In May 1942, two friends 
Marblehead, Ohio, were 
ted into the Army, given basic 
ing, and assigned to the same 
jment and company. They remain- 
together through further training 
maneuvers, and in October, 
Stayancho and Gilbert Krohe 
t overseas with the 43rd New 








Lew OVERSEAS cap seis off 
the new summer uniform for 
Wac officers. Blouse and skirt 
are of tropical worsted 





KINKS 


Plane Fire Alarm 

Fire in the cargo space of the 
bt airplanes tells its story auto- 
atically. Any trace of smoke in 
@ cargo space lights a red lamp 
the instrument board and sounds 
alarm. If the space is protected 
built-in carbon dioxide fire-extin- 
ishing system the pilot pulls a 
er on the instrument panel and 
@ space is immediately filled with 
equenching gas. 


Helps With Mail 


A new “locator board” is saving 
th work and time in the Postal 
cator section at Camp Campbell, 
y. A 15-foot square board shows 
it, with its unit number, 





















ivision, APO and new camp ad- 
ess for every outfit that moves 
t of the camp. Mailbags are 





punted on racks in front of the 
rd. In an average day two WACs 
charge of the work handle 15 bags 
parcel post and eight bags of 
t-class mail. Working closely 
th a card file, section mail is for- 
mrded from the file lists which are 
ept for three months after a unit 
been moved. 










Prevents Belly-landings 
A device which prevents B-24s 
om making belly-landings due to 
dental retraction of the landing 
' has been developed by elec- 
clans of the 100th Sub-depot at 
yrna Air Field. An electrically- 
erated safety switch Is connected 
b the ship’s landing gear. 

Under ordinary conditions, when 
t pilot takes off after making tran- 











landings, he pushes the 
forward automatically to 
Mise the Wheels of the plane. The 





device prevents any miscalcula- 
Ms in timing by maintaining an 
Hlectrical circuit between the wing 
the landing-gear handle. 
it, connected to the cables 
the wing flaps, are in an extended 










tion. This prevents the handle 
Mm going into an “UP” position 
d allows the landing-gear to raise 
en the cable moves the wing 

to half position, the activating 


tth is closed, allowing the handle 
89 into the “up” position 







Save Hangar Space 
Provision of crew chief stands for 
on the air line In bad weather 
stepped up plane maintenance 
Sedalia Field, Mo The stands 
Provided with wheels and a 
sufficiently large to cover the 
tor and propeller. They can be 
neeled to any place on the line so 
t work goes on in any weather. 
eliminate the problem of lim- 
ngar space. 
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gis Thru Thick and Thin 


Japs Bullet Ends Friendship 


England Division as members of the 
same Combat Team, 

Their first taste of war came 
when their troopship struck a mine 


and sank in a New Hebrides harbor, 
and the boys were forced to swim 
ashore through the oil-covered wa- 
ter. From there they went to Guad- 
alcanal where they begar a series 
of amphibious warfare maneuvers. 

On June 30th, the boys dashed 
ashore on Rendova Island at the be- 
ginning of the long, bitter and costly 
invasion of New Georgia. At the end 
of a July day, they were members of 
a small group of men edging over 
the crest of a hill on the trail that 
led to Munda airstrip. Originally, 
the group had been two full squads 
of men with Stayancho in charge of 
one and Krohe in charge of the oth- 
er. Jap snipers and machine-gunners 
had cut deep inroads into them and 
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they had dwindled to five men, 

They slipped over the hill and 
down the valley. Jap fire became 
heavier and they were forced to sep- 
arate and dig in for the long night 
ahead, Just then, a sniper’s bullet 
found Krohe who fell, calling for 
“Stynie!” Stayancho rushed over and 
threw himself down by his friend, 
though the order had already come 
to abandon the positions and with- 
draw. 

Stayancho and another comrade 
stayed with their dying buddy long 
enough for the former to put his 
rosary in Krohe’s hands and for the 
three to pray for Krohe. The trip 
back up the hill led to the soldiers 
cemetery; for his friend, Stayancho, 
the citation for the Silver Star: “He 
remained to aid and evacuate a 
wounded comrade during a _ with- 
drawal and while under exposure to 
heavy enemy fire.” | 


43RD DIVISION, IN THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC.—The functions of a mili- 
tary bandsman under heavy 
might well be the subject for a 
thesis or some other deep piece of 
research. Many persons have won- 
dered about it, but not T5 Gerald 
K. Jouchumson, hot trumpeter of 
the 43rd Division’s “Commandos of 
Swing.” He found out for himself. 

Up in New Georgia, in the rug- 
gedest part of the Solomon jungles, 
his outfit, then the untried New 
England 43rd, was slugging away at 
the Japs in the dim half-world of 
the tangled Munda Trail. Up front 
a party had run into trouble—clev- 
erly camouflaged machine guns and 
snipers hidden in banyan trees. 

Word came back that these were 


fire 











Tals hove a 
Chesterfield on that 


> things 


IT MEANS A LOT when a 


cigarette gives you the genuine satisfaction 


you get from Chesterfield. 


It MEANS that Chesterfield, more than 
any other cigarette, gives you the things 
that count...real Mildness, Better Taste 
and a Cooler Smoke. 


The reason is Chesterfield’s 5 Key-words fo 


RIGHT COMBINATION 
WORLD'S BEST TOBACCOS 


Hot Trumpet Playing Litter 
Bearer Awarded Silver Star 





13, 1944 





casualties and litter bearers were 
needed—that’s where Corporal Jou 
chumson came in. Without waiting 
for orders, he and several otheg 
band members organized a stretch 
er squad and set off up a muddy, 
slippery trail. 

Though the Nipponese took pam 
ticular delight in gunning for the 
unarmed medicos and bandsmen, 
Gerald and his buddies succeeded Im 


evacuating all the wounded. Ther 
Gerald went back into the hail of 
fire and carried out one of the 


members of his squad who had beer 
injured. 

In recognition of his particularly 
outstanding role in the mission 
Gerald was decorated with the Sik 
ver Star, the Army’s award for gale 

lantry in action, on March 31, 1944 
-_ —_—__—@ 
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Moth-Eaten Argument! 


The States’ Rights argument is becoming a bit frayed and 
moth-eaten. The argument is as old as the government and has 
been used through the years by sincere statesmen who were wor- 
ried about Federal encroachment on states lands and rights. 

Recently, however, the States’ Rights arguments have become a 
camouflage rather than arguments in their own rights. During the 
Soldier Vote Bill debate the argument was used to hide the political 
ambitions of individuals and groups. 

The poll-tax bill now before the Senate is being fought out on 
the same grounds, only this time it is ace prejudice which is the 


underlying factor. 


As the GI Bill of Rights goes before the House 


another States Rights battle is indicated. Again it is racial preju- 
dice which is the underlying factor rather than a State vs. Federal 


Government problem. 


The States’ Rights argument is being abused. It is about time 


for Congress to come out from 


argue the issues on the real facts. 


behind its porous disguise and 
This delay in passing the GI 


Bill of Rights is inexcusable. The responsibility rests on the heads 


of a few. 


Their actions cannot be excused. 





Yanks Suggest That 
China Handle Japs 


WASHINGTON — “What does the 
average American GI believe should 
be done with the enemies of the 
United Nations after the war?” The 
The Christian Science Monitor asked 
in a World-wide survey. 

To get the answer, the Monitor 
told its correspondents to query rep- 
resentative men in the ranks in ma- 
jor war theatres. Enlightening dis- 





patches subsequently came from 
correspondents in Cairo, London, and 
Southwest Pacific. 

The GI response was both intel4 
ligent and thought-provoking. Typ4 
ical was one soldier's answer in thé 
Southwest Pacific. The best long- 
range method the Allies can use to 
eheck Japanese militarism after the 
war is to build up China until it is 
the most powerful nation in the Far 
East, he said. 

Another soldier, 30 months in the 
South Pacific, predicted Japan would 
be a menace for 25 years after the 
war. “As soon as the war is over,” 
he said, “the Allies will have to take 
from Japan all its conquered terri- 
tories and perhaps even Formosa 
and the Kuriles. It will then be nec- 
essary to disarm Japan, disband its 
army, abolish its navy, and main- 
tain an Allied military police force 
of at least 15 divisions in the Japan- 
ese home-land.” 

The London correspondent found 
on the whole soldiers there are 
vague about what to do with Ger- 
many. They feel there that perhaps 
the French, Russians, or one of the 
other European nations should pro- 
vide the answer. They want most 
of all to finish the present job and 
get home, he reported. It was sur- 
prising to learn many GIs in England 
were more deeply concerned over 
disposition of the Japs than Germans. 

In Cairo the Monitor’s reporter 
found much the same attitude toward 
postwar treatment of Germany, as 
was reported in London — namely 
that Russians could very well handle 
the Germans. The Monitor’s repre- 


MP Directed Him 
To Germans’ Camp 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—Because he 
was confused at directions given 
him by a British MP in Tunis, and 
as a result took the wrong road, 
Lt. Charles F. Finney, back in the 
U. S. from the African campaign, 
very nearly made history. 

Lieutenant Finney and his driver 
were in a jeep on reconnaissance. 
The MP gave them instructions on 





how to reach their objective. “The 
mext thing we knew,” said the | 
Lieutenant, “we were deep in enemy | 
territory. Needless to say we lost 
mo time in heading back to our 
Hines. Unofficially my jeep driver 


and I were the first Allied soldiers 
to get closest to Tunis the week 





before Easter 1943.” 


sentative interviewed a group of 
GIs in Cairo who had come in from 
various posts throughout the Middle 
East. “Let Russia handle the Ger- 
mans and Germany,” was their unani- 
mous opinion. Although bitter against 
Germany the GIs didn’t believe in 
excluding her from the family of 
nations in Europe. 

All men of the Cairo group be- 
lieved the “top” men in Germany 
should receive the severest punish- 
ment possible. The concensus at 
Cairo was that the Germans should 
not be permitted to again become a 
threatening~power, 


UVTI NANAIMO LUTEUS AOE ATL 1 


The 
Mess Line 


MNLNOULUNLOANUINL APSA 01S ATH EDR AG 


When the first sergeant fell into 
the lake he was rescued by a pri- 
vate. He asked how he could re- 
ward him. 

“The best way sir,” said the pri- 
vate, “Is to say nothing about it. 
If the other fellows knew I'd pulled 
you out, they’d ehuck me in.” 

. . . 

Easiest way to get to know the 
names of your buddies is to send 
your clothes to the camp laundry. 

. . . 

Papa Stork: I suse had a busy 
day—168 babies. 

Mama Stork: I had a big day, 
too. I delivered 148 babies. 

Kid Stork: Well, I didn’t do so 
much today but I sure scared hell 
out of a coupla college kids, 

* . . 
Oh heart, oh me 
I love he, 
But he loves she 
And see ain't me 
So me and he 
Ain’t we, see? 

> . . 

An old maid is a yes 
never had a chance to talk. 

> . . 

Why is a bathing suit like a 
barbed wire fence? 

Because it protects the property 
without obstructing the view. 

. > . 

Germs or no germs, kissing must 
be fully as dangerous as they say; 
it has certainly put an end to a lot 
of bachelors. 


girl who 


Said the one old farmer, “Lem, 
do ye know why my goat ran over 
the cliff yesterday?” 

“Can't say as I do,” replied the 
other. 

“Well, the durn thing didn’t see 
the u-turn,” 
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Q. In the event of death will a 
veteran's wife and children receive a 
pension? 

A. If he has been granted service 
connection for a disability, disease 
or injury and death results from that 


disability, his widow and children 
under 18 years of age will be en- 
titled to death compensation § or 
pension. . 


Q. How much will they receive? 

4. A veteran’s widow and children 
of World War II, who dies as a 
result of his service incurred dis- 
ability, receives the same rates as 
those for World War I veterans. The 
widow’ receives $50.00 monthly. 
Widow with one child, $65.00; $13.00 


each additional child; no widow— 
one child, $25.00; no widow—two 
children, $38.00, equally divided; 
$10.00 each additional child, total 
equally divided. Dependent father 
and mother—$45.00 or both $25.00 


each. Total not to exceed $100.00, 
as to widow and children. 

Q. If a veteran does not leavé a 
widow, how much would be payable 
to his children? 

A. $25.00 monthly for one child, 
$38.00 monthly for two children 
$10.00 monthly for each additional 
child, equally divided between all 
the children. 

Q. Would a veteran’s mother and 
father, or both of them, be entitled 
to death pension in addition to the 
amounts payable to his wife and 
children? 

A. Yes, if the veteran’s parents 
can show that they were dependent 
on him they would each be entitled 
to $25.00 monthly, or if only one 
parent, $45.00 monthly. 

Q. When should a claim for death 
compensation or pension be filed? 

A. As soon following death as pos- 
sible, for the reason that if claim is 
filed within one year from date of 
death, death benefits may be paid 
from the day following the date of 
death of the veteran. 

Q@. Are the widow and children of 
& peace-time veteran entitled to 
death pension? 

A. If a peace-time veteran dies of 
a service connected’ disability in- 
curred in line of duty and has an 
honorable discharge from service, his 
widow and children are entitled to 
death pension. The widow receives 
$38.00 monthly. Widow with one 
child—$49.00 monthly with $10.00 


monthly for each additional child; 
no widow with one child—$19.00 
monthly; no widow—two_ children, 
$28.00 monthly, equally divided with 
$8.00 monthly for each additional 
child, equally divided. ‘Total not to 


exceed $75.00 monthly. 

Q. If a serviceman has insurance 
from a commercial company and 
cannot meet the premium payments 
while in service, does the Govern- 
ment offer any relief? 

A. Yes, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act, passed in October, 
1940, provides for the payment of 
premiums under certain conditions, 
a maximum of $10,000 insurance. 
Q. How does the Soldier ask for 
this relief? 


A. Application is made to the 
Veterans’ Administration, on forms 
which may be secured at Army 
camps. 


Q. Who may be designated as 





beneficiary of a National Service Life 


On The Receiving End, This Time! 












At Your Service 





Army Times presents herewith an In- 
formation Bureau on GI matters of all 
kinds, conducted weekly by the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

This service information, Army Times 
wishes to point out, is the most authen- 
tic to be had anywhere because the 
American Legion has had 25 years of 
experience in dealing with every pos- 
sible phase of the veterans’ problems, 
and has had a hand in writing virtually 
all veterans’ legislation now in effect. 

Answers will be furmtehed by the 
American Legion through this column to 
all questions pertaining to allotments, 
compensation claims, hospitalization, 
legislation, vocational training, employ- 
ment opportunities, insurance matters, 
veterans’ organizations, and anything 
and everything pertaining to the needs 
and welfare of servicemen and women, 
veterans, and their dependents. 

The American Legion maintains a staff 
of experts in legislation, in claims proce- 
dure, in rehabilitation and in Veterans’ 
Administration regulations, who know 
the answers to every problem of any 
veteran, 

Send in your questions to ARMY 
TIMES. Every question will be an- 
swered promptty and correctly without 
charge or obligation. Remember, the 
American Legion has only the interests 
of the servicemen and women and vet- 
erans in mind in giving its counsel, and 
all replies are by veterans for veterans. 

Address: AT YOUR SERVICE. Army 
Times, Daily News Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Insurance policy? 

A. Wife or husband, child, parents, 
(including adopted parents or per- 
sons in loco-parentis), brother or 
sister (including those of half blood). 

Q. What is the mode of payment 
at the time of death? 

A. If the beneficiary is under 30 
years of age, it is paid in 240 equal 
monthly installments at the rate of 
$5.51 per thousand. If the benefic- 
iary is 30 years or over, then in 120 
monthly installments certain, with 
such payment continuing during the 
life-time of the beneficiary. 

Q. How does a veteran apply for 
Hospitalization im a Medical emer- 
gency? 

A. Application for Hospitalization 
in a Medical Emergency is made 
either by telephone or telegram. If 
by telephone, it is advisable to have 
the local doctor talk to the Chief 
Medical Officer or Officer of the Day 
at the Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital so that they can discuss the 
case intelligently from a medical 
standpoint. 

Q. Will the Government reimburse 
a veteran for private hospitalization? 

A. Reimbursement may be made 
for medical treatment of a service 
connected condition obtained with- 
out prior authorization from the 
Veterans’ Administration, if (1) 
there was a medicai emergency, (2) 
Government facilities were not 
feasibly available, and (3) delay 
would have been hazardous. 


Q. Does the Government furnish 
clothing to veterans while receiving 
hospitalization or domiciliary care 
in a Veterans’ Administration Fa- 
cility? 

A. Personal clothing can be sup- 
plied by the Government to  hos- 
pitalized or domiciled beneficiaries 
only when it is determined that they 
are unable to supply such clothing 
at their own expense, and when such 
clothing is needed for health or 
sanitation. 

Q. Does the Government furnish 
prosthetic appliances to disabled 








Letters ’ 


SOMONE PLETE 


Gentlemen: 

We sure got a chuckle whey 
folks back home sent us copies at 
this article taken from the “dailies”, 

“LONDON—One of the largest eon, 
tingents of American troops ever ty 
cross the Atlantic in sea Crossing an 
rived in England this week and 
made the crossing without one os 
emy sub attack. 

“In contrast to the hazardous 
of a couple years ago when 
slept in clothing and lifeboats, 
wore pajamas this trip and helmet; 
were issued only to gun crews in 
exposed positions.” 

We got a ribbing on the pajam 
situation. 

Pease let us know when Quarten, 
master started issuing pajamas 80 we 
can see our supply sergeant and get 
that pair we didn’t wear on the 
way over, 

Cpl. Wm. FE. Fit 
APO 30, New York Gi 

(Army Times is glad to hear birth. 

day suit is still GI PJ. Ed.) 


Gentlemen: 

The article in the April 22 Army 
Times pertaining to a 27-year-old 
Purple Heart medal seems to be g 
great variance with existing Army 
Regulations. 

The Purple Heart Medal was em 
tablished by General George Wash 
ington, 7 August 1782 and revived 
by WD GO No. 3, 22 Feb. 1932 ang 
hence it was impossible for a person 
to be the holder of such a medal gy 
related in the story. Your attention 
is invited to AR 600-45, 22 Sept. 194 
as changed by change 1, Par. 16, 9 
March 1944, 

A clarification of the misleading 
statement’ should be made in a sub 
sequent issue of your paper in order 
to give the correct version. 

Lt. Bert T. Foster 
Hampton Roads Port of Embarka' 
Newport News, Va. 7 

(Army Times thanks Lieutenant 
Foster for calling attention to en 
ror. World War I wounded obtain 
Purple Hearts by applying for 
them. It is impossible for Private 
Giltner to have 27-year-old Purple 
Heart as reported in Camp Stewart 
story. Ed.) 


Gentlemen: 
I noticed in the April 22 Army 
Times the article “Paging Ripley,” 


where Sgt. John James Frederick 
turned down a furlough. It is the 
Third “Marne” Division, not the 
Third “Marine” Division. Having 


been a soldier in the Third for over 
10 years I know where it got it's 
name and why: The 38th Infantry 
was part of the Third Division dur 
ing World War I and was called on 
to hold the River Marne till the 
rest of the Division withdrew toa 
more stable position. 

The 38th Infantry was called the 
“Rock of the Marne” and the Tenth 
Field Artillery, supporting it, the 
“Rock’s Support.” 

1/Set. John F. Purcell 
Btry. A, 316 FA Bn. 
Camp Beale, Cal. 


Gentlemen: 

In your issue of April 22 you 
stated the Third “Marine” Division 
in an article “Paging Ripley.” Ou 
Division is the Thirg “Infantry” Dk 
vision. We have never seen & 
Marine in our tours of Africa 
Sicily, and Italy. 

If the boys in our old outfit read 
that article, we're afraid tha 
wouldn’t like it. 

Set. W. C. Schute, 15th Ret. 

Cpl. J. D. Hughes, 30th Ret. 

Sgt. Martin Pintar, 30th Ret. 

5/Set. J. P. Prindiville, 30th Ret 

S/Sgt. Allan Munson, 80th Rgt 

Co. C, 8th Tn. Ban, 

Camp Roberts, Cal. 

. 


(Army Times erred typograpl- 
ieally. “Marne” Division men #¢ 
khaki-clad.— Ed.) 


el 





veterans? 

A. Artificial limbs and other prot 
thetic appliances may be furnis 
when need is determined by the 
Veterans’ Administration in cases 
where the disability is service com 
nected or associated with anothef 
disease or injury necessitating such 
appliances. When the veteran ¥ 
receiving domiciliary care, artificial 
limbs, orthopedic and prosthetic &F 
pliances, including repairs, will > 
furnished when determined to 
necessary as a part of such care: 

Q. What is out-patient treatment! 

A. Veterans suffering from con 
tions which are service connect 
but which do not require hospital 
ization can be _ provided medical 
care, which is designated out 
patient treatment, at a Facility of 
Regional Office of the Veterans 
ministration, or in their home 4 
they are unable to travel to ® fiel 
station of the Veterans’ Administt® 
ticn. 


PROTECT FREEDOM of speech 
Don’t be free with military 
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Press 


NATIVES of Nigeria, Africa, are building an AAF base ior the Air Transport Command. They 


swing their picks to the beat of a Nile River boat song. 











—AAF Photo. 





Four More EMs Get DSCs 


WASHINGTON — Names of four 
men, two Field Artillerymen and 
two Infantrymen, who earned the 


Distinguished Service Cross were an- 
pounced here this week. Two were 
posthumous awards, 

One posthumous award went to 
Richard Ferris, a 26-year-old Field 
Artillery private, whose heroic ac- 
tion aided materially in establishing 
a beachhead in Italy. Recorder for 
his battery, Private Ferris volun- 
teered as cannoneer, took a position 
at a big gun, and laid down support- 
ing fire for landing troops. Wounded 
by a shell fragment, the private re- 
turned to his gun after treatment, 
silenced two machine guns, two field 
artillery pieces, and dispersed four 
tanks. 

Pfc. Clifton Chambers, Infantry, 
aso cited posthumously, was with an 
American patrol advancing through 
New Ccorgia Island jungles. Hidden 
Nip snipers opened up on him at 100 
yards, forcing Private Chambers to 
take cover. Noticing a movement in 
thick undergrowth, Private Chambers 
saw it was a five-man Jap machine- 
gun squad preparing to fire on his 
own patrol. He opened fire, killed 
ul five, but received fatal wounds 
fh the encounter. 

Sgt. Anthony D. Trumpaitis, In- 
fantry, was awarded the DSC for 
leading his men in a night attack 
tgainst German positions near Fai- 
thehio, Italy. He was wounded in 





the back, arms, legs and head, and 
lost the sight of one eye. Despite 
these wounds, he refused to leave 
his men until three of them were 
given first aid. Then while he help- 
ed carry them to safety he received 
another leg wound from mortar fire. 
The last man to leave the position, 
te sergeant collapsed as he started 
to move out and was picked up by 
a iviendly patrol. 

Pvt. Stanley L. Ginish, Field Artil- 
lery, won the DSC when he volun- 
teered to enter enemy-occupied ter- 


Japs Bite Off Phone Line 


WASHINGTON — Japanese efforts 
to disrupt American communications 
during the occupation of Attu went 
so far that at least one Jap soldier 
bit a Signal Corps telephone line, 
a report received recently by Maj. 
Gen, H. C. Ingles, Chief Signal Of- 
ficer, revealed recently. 

“In one instance during the fight- 
ing on Attu, a dead Japanese soldier 
was found—his body stiff, both hands 
clutching our wire—with a section 
of wire still gritted between his 
teeth. He had stripped off six or 
more inches of insulation cleanly, 
shorting out the circuit,” the report 
said, 

On the other hand, the report as- 
serted, the Americans found no evi- 
dence of effective use of radio by 





| sages had been cleared. 





ritory on New Georgia and repair 
telephone lines. He re-established 
a line to a forward Infantry battal- 
ion which was in a critical spot 
without Artillery support. For six 
hours he moved through the jungle, 
repairing the line despite enemy 
snipers and patrol fire. 

At one point, Japanese cut the line 
three times within a few minutes 
after it had been repaired. Private 
Ginish stationed himself at this 
point and remained until the mes- 


the Japanese. They seemd to rely on 
telephone lines and runners, 

The report refuted stories that the 
enemy used high-pitched bird call 
whistles to give signals. 

“There were many birds on Attu 
and these supposed signals undoubt- 
edly were the true bird calls heard 
daily on Attu,” the report said. 

“The enemy placed strong empha- 
sion the disruption of our com- 
munications. Our soldiers could tra- 
verse wide areas known to be in- 
fested by enemy snipers without re- 
ceiving a single shot. Let a single 
soldier stop, however, and appear to 
be repairing a break in a telephone 
line, and enemy snipers’ bullets 
would begin to whine all around 
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For Action 


WASHINGTON—ist Lt. Fred W. 
Matz, Infantry, 22, has been awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross for 
his bold action against the Japs near 
Buna, New Guinea, Dec. 24, 1942, the 
War Department announced. 
Lieutenant Matz, now a platoon 
leader in the Infantry Replacement 
Training Center at Camp Wolters, 
Tex., was a second lieutenant that 
Christmas Eve when he reorganized 
his mortar platoon into a rifle unit 
to assist the advance of an Infantry 
company through a strongly defend- 
ed enemy area. 

Jap machine-gun fire pinned down 
the other platoons, but he led his 
unit through the withering fire to 


cut down the supply lines of the 
enemy. Halted by two enemy pill- 
boxes, Lieutenant Matz used the 


sparse cover of scattered cocoanut 
logs to crawl up to within grenade- 
throwing distance of the first strong 
point while his men covered his ad- 
vance with rifle fire. Bullets flew 
all around him, one striking his 
right side. 
Perfect Hit 

Disregarding his injury, Lieuten- 
ant Matz lobbed a grenade into the 
pillbox. It proved to be a dud but 
his next throw was a perfect hit, 
killing the three Jap occupants. 

With his last grenade he knocked 
out the second pillbox while his men 
kept the occupants pinned down 
with rifle fire. 

Setting up a defense against the 
Japs who had his depleted platoon 
badly outnumbered, Lieutenant Matz 
sent back for reinforcements. After 
holding the beach for an hour and 
a half and practically exhausting 
their ammunition, the platoon was 
ordered by Matz to evacuate the 
position. In attempting to withdraw, 
they ran into cross fire from a Jap 
machine gun. One man was killed 
and four, including Lieutenant Matz, 
were wounded 

Lieutenant Matz and five others 
were pinned down by enemy fire 
while the remainder of the platoon 
made good their withdrawal. One 
comrade, Cpl. William M. Gleason 
had suffered a serious leg wound. 
Matz chose to stay with him and 
ordered the other four to return to 
the American lines, giving them his 
only compass and a map overlay. 

Without food or water and with 
only a few rounds of ammunition, 
the two wounded Yanks explored the 
jungle, slowly and with great pain. 
Weak from loss of blood, and half 
starved, it was eight days later when 





him.” 


they finally reached the American 
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high-sign of hospitality. 





or how to refresh a family reunion 


Back from foreign service with souvenirs of strange lands. Back, too, to all 


is one of them. Have a “Coke” says So glad to see you in any clime, in any language. 
It's the soldier’s greeting overseas and at home. From Atlanta to the Seven 


Seas, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refresbes,—has become the happy 


Have a “Coke”= We're all together again 





/ 
lame 
the comforts of home! And ice-cold Coca-Cola from the family refrigerator 6x Co, 


—~ 
egnde MARK RESISTED. 
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-the global 
high-sign 


“Coke” = Coca-Cola 
It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions, That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke's 








Matz Awarded DSC 


at Buna 


lines, bringing valuable information 
about enemy positions. After only 
48 hours’ hospitalization, Lieutenant 
Matz rejoined his company. 
Lieutenant Matz was ordered te 
return to the United States last sum- 
mer. He was a platoon sergeant 
when -he sailed for Australia with 
the 32nd Infantry Division. He was 
commissioned a lieutenant there on 
Sept. 14, 1942, He has been a mem- 
ber of the National Guard since Oct. 
8, 1937, and began his Federal serv- 
ice October 15, 1940, 


s 
Twin-Happy! 

CAMP STEWART, Ga.—It’s 
double-trouble for double-timing 
soldiers of the 10th AART Battal- 
ion who attempt do distinguish be- 
tween Pvts. Paul and John Haman, 
the latest “identical twin  head- 
ache” to plague non-coms of their 


training hattery at this antiair- 
craft post. 


SCHOOL-AT-HOME 
Wherever Your Children Are 


No matter where you live, Calvert “School- 
at-Home” Service can give your child a 
sound, complete education, from Kindergar- 
ten through First Year High School. Changes 
of post do not interrupt lessons. Same courses 
of study used in this famous 46-year-old 
Calvert Day School in Baltimore. Transfer 
to other schools at any time, often with ad- 
vanced standing. Used by more than 60,000 
children of Army, Navy officers, Embass 
officials, and others. All materials provid 
Cost is low. Start any time. rite for 
Catalog, giving child’s age, grade. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


75 Tuscany Road, Balto, 10, Md., U.8.A. 


CAREERS IN 

ELECTRONICS 

BOOKLET 
FREE! 
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RADIO LECTROMICS. 





Describes CRE! Post-War Residence 
School Training for Radio Careers 


Tells of post-war opportunities 
for technically trained men in the 
field of RADIO-ELECTRONICS., 
Tells how to prepare for a secwre 
future when the war is over. It 
answers many important questions 
about Electronics — what it is— 
what it holds in store for you, 


Be one of the first to attend the 
CREI one-year Residence Course 
in Practical Radio-Electronics En- 
gineering after the war. In each 
booklet is a Priority Certificate 
that reserves your place in this 
first post-war class. Mail coupon, 
or a letter, post-card or V-mail, 
today for booklet and complete 
details of the priority plan, without 
obligation, 


Get this interesting book for the 
asking — without obligation — tell 
your friends to write, too. (If you 
are interested in correspondence 
study NOW —ask for details on 
home study courses.) 
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CAPITOL RADIO 











B ENGINEERING INSTITUTE, 

1 DEPT. AT-5, 3224 16th ST. N.W. 
WASHINGTON 10, D. C. ' 

t Gentlemen: Please send me the : 
booklet, “Planning Your Post- 

5 War Career in RADIO-ELEC- 
TRONICS,” without cost or obli- § 
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. They Died for Two Madmen, 





ROWS of Nazi dead awaiting burial by U. S. Troops 


in the Anzio area oi itay. 


oe 


CHINESE troops hold their nostrils 
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Political Propaganda Out 


‘No Politicking Says W 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment, in instructions sent to all com- 
mgnders both in the United States 
and overseas, has prescribed a policy 
of strict impartiality in the dissemi- 
nation of political information. Title 
V of the New Federal Voting Law, 
which is an amendment to the Hatch 
Act, prohibits use of Federal funds 
er sponsorship to influence the 
armed forces in voting in Federal 
elections, 


Instructions to commanders outlining 
the War Department's policy in ob- 
servance of this law say: ‘‘The burden 
is on the Army to see that information 
and entertainment which it furnishes to 
the soldiers is either (1) nonpolitical or 
(2) if political, is justified by presenta- 
jon in strict accordance with the al- 
owed exceptions. 

“It is not the purpose of Title V to 
hut off information and entertainment 
rom the armed forces. Its purpose is to 
see to it that no information or enter- 
tainment which is Federally financed or 
sponsored and which might have the 
litical character, will be disseminated 
o soldiers except in conformity with 
the statutory provisions designed to 
prevent unfairness or partiality in any 
such dissemination.” 

BROADCASTS 

The law permits rebroadcasts of polit- 
ical speeches over Government controlled 
stations provided equal time is given 
each party. The Army's policy on re- 
broadcasts is as follows: 

““(1) No recording, or direct relayings, 
of political speeches will be made by the 
Army, except by, or in accordance with 
rior approval obtained from Morale 
ervices Division, Headquarters, Army 
Service Forces. 

**(2) Morale 
sponsible for 


Services Division 
strict adherence 
above-quoted provision of the Act in 
making any recordings of political 
speeches for rebroadcasting or in itself 
rebroadcasting any such recording or in 
itself directing relaying any such 
speeches, 
**(3) 


is re- 
to the 


Any recordings of political 
peeches furnished by Morale Services 
ivision for rebroadcasting singly or in 

combination, if used by any element of 

the Army over any type of radio station 
will be rebroadcast exactly as fur- 
nished. 

“*(4) All requests for equal radio time 
by political parties of the kind specified 
in the statute will be referred to and 
acted upon only by Morale Services Di- 
vision."’ 

MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 

The law permit distribution of maga- 
zines and newspapers which have a gen- 
eral circulation in the United States in 
accordance with a reliable method deter- 
mined by the Secretary of War to estab- 
lish preferences of the members of the 
armed forces. Soldiers may subscribe 
individually to any magazine or news- 
paper they desire, but sale or distribu- 
tion by organizations of the Army of 
magazines will be on the basis of a 
scientific survey of soldier preference. 
There is no ban on the handling of mag- 
azines which do not print political ma- 
terial, such as technical, military or fic- 
tion publications 

Newspapers will likewise be handled 
on the basis of soldier preference. With- 
im the United States the newspapers 
will be those which were customarily 
bought by or furnished to substantial 
umbers of soldiers prior to April 1, 
feat Outside the United States, a relia- 
le method has been approved which sol- 
diers will be polled expressing their 
preference from a list of fifteen lead- 





ing newspapers of general circulation, 
with the privilege of writing in one ad- 
ditional paper. 

BOOKS 


The statute does not prohibit delivery 
of the following books to soldiers: 

“(1) Books of general circulation 
owned by the Army before 31 March 1944 
or acquired by the Army other than by 
purchase after 31 March 1944, irrespec- 
tive of their prohibited political char- 
acter, 

**(2) Books of general circulation pur- 
chased by the Army after 31 March 1944, 
provided they do not have the prohibit- 
ed political character. 

“*(3) Books not of general eirculation 
owned by the Army before 31 March 
1944, or acquired in any way by the 
Army after 31 March 1944, provided they 
do not have the prohibited political 
character. 

“The gift of any substantial number 
of copies of a book containing the pro- 
hibited political argument of political 
propaganda will not: be accepted by or 
for the Army.” 

MOTION PICTURES, RADIO BROAD- 
CASTS AND SERVICEMEN’S 
PUBLICATIONS - 

The following policy in regard to the 
distribution or presentation of material 
through the media of motion pictures, 
radio broadcasts, or rebroadcasts, or 
servicemen's magazines or newspapers 
will control, inside and outside the 


a nmumoomnnnwn  e Army Press LT 


United States: 

“(1) Material which is for entertain- 
ment will not contain political argument 
or political propaganda of the prohibited 
kind. 

(2) Material which is coverage, as 

news or information, of public events 
and persons in public life will be im- 
partial. 
(3) Material consisting of editorials, 
columns, or other argumentative matter 
suporting a political party of the kind 
specified in the statute will not be used 
unless, in the same issue or presenta- 
tion, an equal amount of space or time 
is allotted to each such other political 
party.”’ 

THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENT 

Activities of Special Services Division, 
Army Service Forces, in relation to the 
publication of soldier show materials, 
the approval of entertainment material 
used by entertainment units of enlisted 
personnel, and the approval of entertain- 
ment material of all overseas entertain- 
ment troupes (USO-Camp Shows, Inc.) 
will be nonpartisan and nonpolitical in 
character. Commanding officers, inside 
and outside the United States, are re- 
sponsible for seeing that approved ma- 
terial furnished by Special Services Di- 
vision in connection with its entertain- 
ment programs here discussed are not 
edited, cut, or added to in any manner 
which may result in violation of the 
Act when performed before soldiers, 





Pickin’ Up Papers 
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First place in the nation-wide GI 
paper contest held by the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism, 
was awarded the “Polar Tech,” of 
the Sioux Falls, S. D., Army Air 
Field, The “Polar Tech,” an eight- 
page, tabloid-size weekly, is edited by 
Set. Jack Fleischer, a former Bridge- 
port, Conn., reporter. This is the 
second time the Sioux Falls AAF 
sheet has placed in an Army news- 
paper contest—last year it was 
voted the best paper in the Second 
District of the AAF Technical Train- 
ing Command. 

Second place in the University of 
Missouri competition was awarded 
the “Transmitter,” Boca Raton 
Field, Fla., and third place, to the 
“Ft. Sill Army News,” at Ft. Sill, 
Okla. Honorably mentioned were the 
Camp Ellis, Ill, “News,” the Aber- 
deen, Md., Proving Ground “Flam- 
ing Bomb,” and the Stewart Field, 
Newburg, N. Y., “Prop Wash.” 

Congratulations and good luck to 
all six from Army Times, 

. . . 

A new paper has made Its appear- 
ance at Camp Forrest, Tenn. “The 
GI Wash House Journal” prints tid- 
bits from the different laundry de- 
partments, “pearls of wisdom from 
the ancient sages, philosophical ad- 
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vice from older employees . and 
condoles those who are ill and wel- 
comes back those who have been 
away.” 

The paper’s name was submitted in 
a name contest by a Tullahoma 
worker in the flatwork department; 
its civilian editor is Thomas McKel- 
vey. We'd say he’s going to get out 
a good, clean little paper. 

s s . 

A survey of demoralizing factors at 
Camp Gordon Johnston, Fla., is cur- 
rently underway and will be featured 
each week in that camp’s “Amphi- 
bian.” According to Capt. R. F. Wyon, 
Morale Service Officer, “We want to 
know just what the men consider de- 
moralizing factors and the men may 
rest assured that legitimate ‘gripes’ 
will be brought to the attention of 
the proper authorities.” 

Poson pen acid will not be given 
consideration, but the Morale Serv- 
ice Branch does want to hear from 
thinking soldiers stationed at the 
ASFTC. 

Not a gripe column, but with pos- 
sibilities, is that in the Camp Ellis, 
Ill, “News,” headed “Here Like No- 
where Ellis.” The column at present 
limits itself to “Prixe Pick-ups by 
Unit Reporters” and reveals cute or 
odd doings of Ellis Gi's, 
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as they pass Japanese dead in Burma. 
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Khaki-Clad Reporters 
Have World-wide Beat 


WASHINGTON — Establishment of 
information and historical units to 
increase the flow of various types of 
information pertaining to front-line 
combat activities of U. S. Army 
ground troops in theaters of opera- 
ticn was announced by the War De- 
partment, 

The units will be composed of offi- 
cers and enlisted personnel specially 
selected both for their civilian and 
military background, They will have 
as their primary mission the collec- 
tion and preparation of information 
of all kinds to include moving and 
still pictures of public or general 
interest concerning combat activities 
of the organization and of individual 
soldiers of the Army or other force 
to which the unit may be attached. 

Combat Lessons 

Secondarily, certain personnel in 
the units will be charged with col- 
lection of data to be used for his- 
torical purposes and for summaries 
of combat lessons learned as a re- 
sult of actual operations. 

Members of the units will work in 
full cooperation with war corres- 
pondents assigned to the theaters, 
making available to the correspond- 
ents the material they collect. 

Information and historical units 
in most theaters of operation will be 
formed from the personnel of pub- 
lic relations and historical teams 
already in the theaters. However, 
personnel have been selected from 
within the Army in the continental 
United States for several units des- 
tined for the South Pacific Area. 

The units, given the over-all des- 
ignation “Information and Histori- 
cal Service,” will consist of a Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Detach- 
ment and a varying number of As- 
signment Units which have been 
named Combat Information Collect- 
ing Units and Historical Units. 

Normally, Information and His- 
torical Service units will be at- 
tached to an army, independent 
corps, or major task force. They will 
be employed as prescribed by the 
theater or task force commander. 

News Room Set-Up 

The Headquarters and Headquar- 
ters Detachment, comparable to the 
News Room setup of a metropolitan 
newspaper, will be the clearing 
house for material collected by the 
Assignment Units — the “leg men” 
covering “beats” at the front. The 
officer in charge of the Headquarters 
and Headquarters Detachment will 
be comparable to the Managing Ed- 
itor of a newspaper. Other Head- 
quarters officers will include His- 
torical, Tactical, Photographic and 
Radio Editors and an Executive, In 





addition, the Headquarters will have 
other officers and enlisted personnel 
to assist in reviewing, editing and 
preparing material submitted by A® 
signment Units for dissemination, 

A Combat Information Collecting 
Unit will consist of two officers who 
are qualified news reporters, one of¢ 
ficer who is a qualified motion pit 
ture cameraman, 
man who is a qualified news photo 
grapher, Normally, Combat Informa 
tion Collecting Units will be assign 
ed not to exceed one unit for each 
division. They will operate as front 
line units, with at least one unit 
held in reserve for emergency use. 

An Historical Unit will consist of 
two officers who are qualified his 
torical reporters, one enlisted man 
with similar qualifications, and oné 
enlisted man who is a qualified news 
photographer. Normally, three His 
torical Units may be required fof 
an army. 

The Assignment Units will pre 
pare their news and feature material 
themselves whenever possible and 
forward it to the Headquarters De 
tachment. 


Medics Job Vital 
To Winning War 


CARLISLE BARRACKS, Pa—Dé 
claring that the primary missio# 
of the Medical Corps is to maintaifl 
the efficiency of the Army so that 
the line will have the greatest num 
ber of soldiers at all times, Bris 
Gen. Hugh J. Morgan of the Su™ 
geon General’s Office, Washingtoy 
D. C., urged the graduating clasé 
at the Medical Field Service Sch 
here to give their best to help brin# 
victory. 

“It is a privilege of the Medical 
Corps to help win this war,” hé 
said. “There are times when thé 
fighting is on and we don’t ‘ike @ 
think of the other fellow doing °uf 
fighting, but we must remembel 
that we are doing our part by helm 
ing to maintain the effectiveness 
the Army.” 

General Morgan cited figure 
showing the low disease record 4 
death rate in the present confi 
compared to World War I. He #! 
that figures from the recent cam 
paign in Italy showed the deatl 
rate of injured and wounded ® 
mitted to hospitals as being 33 pe® 
cent, as against 88 in the 
World War, while the death re 
from pneumonia, meningitis, tubem 
culosis and other diseases at ™ 
present time is much smaller 
in 1917-1918. 
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Carr is a very modest Infa 


a rotation 
hing much happened 
of us are lucky.” 


furlough, 
to 


he grins. 


who is yanked out of the 
and sent back to a rear 
or rest Or hospitalization 

cos give him permission, 
He should know, too, for he 
ed to an Infantry replace 
t where combat veterans 


itt, East Syracuse, N. Y., o 


rican or an Englishman 
’t proud to be a poor B 
tryman. At Arzew, in the 
mn landings, we were in the 
we against the French Fo 
fagion, supposed to be some o 


m they are, 
ed States Infantry.” 
rgeant Merritt went on to 
were a lot happier when 
fighting alongside us tha 


. But some of those Ger 
ot a mean rifle, too.” 

The Hermann 
lett, Danville, Virginia, at 


"I went to find the lieutenan 


who, although the Army thinks |the boys were caught or not. 
ssaw enough blood and fire to de- 


appraisal of the Infantry it-| 
is higher, though: “The Infan- | 
fs the only part of the Army for 


James W. Moon, Bakersfield, 
feels that way, too. “The dough- 


always 
to rejoin his outfit before the 


ocessed, and where replacements 
t through a rigorous physical 
ening before going to the front. 
The comment of Sgt. Donald E. 


try is a quote from the British, 


Mey have a name for the Infantry, 
PBI's, but I’ve never known an 


ist, fiercest troops in the world, 
too — next to the 


during the street fighting in 
Goering Division 


mimed mean rifles at Cpl. James W. 


and got him too, for 16 hours. 


“Poor Bloody Infantrymen 


British Call Doughboys “PBI's” 


WASHINGTON — S/Ssgt. William 


me and came up and disarmed me. 

ntry- | “I don’t know whether the rest of 

They took me to their command 

says ; post and an officer questioned me. I 

me, | wouldn’t tell him anything but my 
name and serial number.” 

They held him there till “The next 
night they took me out to a road 
where some sort of movement was 
going on. It was very noisy, donkeys, 
vehicles and men. In the confusion 
I just stepped out of line into the 
darkness and ran—and kept going.” 
T/4 Jackson Cisco of Varney, West 
Va., wasn’t quite as intimate with 


front 
area 





the Germans as that, but he did win 
” 


he 





a Silver Star—on an empty stomach. 
His Division was making a dawn 
advance near El Guettar, and, being 
hungry, he didn’t like the way the 
enemy emplacement kept fire on 
them and delayed their breakfast. He 
charged the position with his sub- 
machine gun, got into the emplace- 
ment, and captured about 40 pris- 
oners! 

For this feat he was rewarded with 
the Silver Star. Since then he has 
fought and been wounded in Sicily, 
and later was stationed with a medi- 
cal administrative unit in Africa. A 
machine gun bullet at Troina earned 
him the purple Heart. 
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96TH DIVISION Infantrymen get their gun learnin’ from an 
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YOUR OWN SERIAL NUMBER 
RUBBER STAMP with INK PAD 


Soldier! Here’s the safest, most conveni- 
ent way to mark your laundry and 
clothes! Permanent, laundry-proof and 
guaranteed not to wash off! Stamp prints 
your first initial of last name and last 
four figures of your serial number in 
letters %” high. Indelible ink pad size 
2x3'’. Both sent postpaid anywhere. Send 
75c for each set. Print your initial, num- 
ber and address clearly, No C.O.D.'s. 


Special REDUCED 
FRER!... ppice ig purchased 


In quantity through 
MEMO & ADDRESS BOOK Included # 9 
only 25¢ extra. Send $! for all 3 ‘tems! COMPANY FUNDS! 


BRANDT Mfg. Co., 54 W. 21 St., N.Y.C. 





COMBINATION 
o 























SEND ONLY $1.00 FOR THIS BIG 
336 


ct KIT BOOK 


and receive a FREE copy of “The Sergeant Is 

a Jerk,” the book of Army cartoons! 
Plenty of laughs—plenty of good reading in 
these two great books. The Kit Book is literally 
packed with wacky cartoons (96 of them!) to- 
gether with 25 complete novelettes, short 
stories and verses from the pens of the world's 
most popular story tellers—every one hand- 
picked for enjoyment. Enclose $1.00 with order. 
If not satisfied, payment will be refunded and 
you may keep free copy of "The Sergeant is a 
Jerk!" 


BASIC BOOKS, INC., 
153 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Ill. 
| enclose $1.00 for a copy of the Kit Book 
and the free booklet, "The Sergeant is a Jerk." 
(No C.O.D.) 
PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 


er eeee reer rerirtts ences 








| ate Re 
FREE! 64 pages of 
cartoons, gags, stories! 


























































































































































es plains, “It was getting daylight. . ale : ; 
J imme sew me - yo se expert. Boss of all 96th markmanship training is Brig. Gen. 
. feir rifles, at me. I yelled. “Don’t} Claudius Easley (right), a famous Army shet who has fired 
: bot, I give up.’ They understood} on four national championship rifle and pistol teams. 
f —W hite Rogue Photo. 
— ies Old Stuff to Him 
Sted In Supplies tuff to Hi 
~ CAMP EDWARDS, MASS., May 7. Corporal Margi also was charged 
'B f B 9 —The business of transportation of| with the job of crating and shipping 
ee OX supplies and equipment in the army |18 huskies from Hanover, —— 
4 is an exacting and important one, but| Texas where a make-believe igloo 
rf WASHINGTON—Complaints about | to Corporal Peter Margi of the An-| had been constructed to represent 
y chow have dwindled to the|ti-aircraft Artillery Training Cen-|the Byrd Expedition at the Sesqul- 
will have Berings of those senators who - ter, it represents no greater prob-| centennial Exposition in the Lone 
ae tly investigated rations and pro-/ jams than those he experienced in| Star State. 
personnel Bounced them “hard as hell!” It’s | (03. , ; y : 
ting andhane state of affairs and due, no | ‘!Vilian life. In the transportation business for 
od by Atiubt, to the personal responsibility Eleven years ago, Margi was call-| himself at the time, Margi handled 
mination, y cooks and mess sergeants have | © in to arrange for the routing of|the arrangements for supplying the 
Sollecting Haken on themselves to produce food | material to Commander Richard E.| Byrd Expeditions. The orders came 
icers Wh0Eihat tastes like more. Byrd and his valiant expedition|in by wire and radio and Margi ef- 
s, one off Pf. Alfonso L. Brown, colored chef | then setting out in ships for eigh-| fected the delivery of the goods to 
stion pit Bfan outfit stationed in Liberia, West | teen months at the South Pole. Sev-| New Zealand, from which point the ‘“ 
enlisted ca, found GI recipes palling on| eral years later, Margi was to as-|“Jacob Ruppert”, one of the two 
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Zero Hour In The 
Landing Barge 


Alexander Clifford 

Daily Mail War Correspondent 

(Trans Atlantic Edition) 

LONDON — Training for the com- 
ing new front in Europe has been 
made almost as realistic as the real 
thing. The explosions are as loud, 
the bullets as live, the physical exer- 
tions as strenuous as in the genu- 
ine battle. 

The Allied troops who finally in- 
vade the Continent will have ad- 
vance knowledge of most of the 
things they are going to experience. 
But there are some things—a whole 
series of emotions they are going to 
feel — that can never be taught. 

It starts, I suppose, when you 
march down to the familiar shores of 
your homeland and embark really 
for the last time; when you strug- 
gle up the gangway into your land- 
ing craft with your pack and your 
emergency rations and your special 
and essential kit draped round you, 
knowing only that the immediate 
future holds danger and excitement 
and fear, and possibly pain and 
death. 

You have gone through these 
physical actions before, but you have 
never felt like this about them. 

Your brain begins to behave dif- 
ferently. You find yourself calculat- 
ing how many hours you have left 
before it all begins, and they seem 
infinitely precious hours, but at the 
same time useless. 

Talk, sing, sleep 

For there is nothing you can do 
in them save talk and sing and wait 
and perhaps try to sleep. 

There is a tightness of anticipa- 
tion and irrepressible stage-fright 
inside you which somehow prevents 
you from concentrating fully on any- 
thing. 

You do all you can to conceal it 
and find yourself trying~ to mask it 
behind rather feeble jokes. 

You wonder if the others are as 
calm as they look. You wonder if you 
appear as unconcerned to the others 
as they do to you — and they are 
wondering the same about you. 

There is a tension which there nev- 
er was in training. Your mind Is 
pitched ahead into the future, mak- 
ing up endless theories about what 
is happening and what is going to 
happen. 

You snatch at half-overheard rum- 
ours and probably argue fiercely. 
You wonder what the enemy is 
thinking. 

Muster Arguments 

You muster arguments to prove 
that it is going to be all right — we 
are experienced at war now, you say, 
and the General Staff would never 
have started this thing unless they 
were pretty sure it was going to 
work, 

And you welcome any tasks any- 
one gives you — the putting on of 
lifebelts, or queueing up with mess- 
tins for food. 

The last quiet waiting is the worst 
of it all; the last silent minutes -be- 
fore it all starts, when you can still 
hear the sea lapping against the 
sides of the landing-craft and the 
straining of hawsers all round you. 

They always seem wrong, those 
last minutes before the curtain goes 
up. If you are invading in full dav- 
light, as we did at Pantelleria, it 
seems madness to keep these hun- 
dreds of ships hanging around mo- 
tionless and vulnerable. 














If it is a pre-dawn landing, as at 
Sicily or Salerno, it seems desper- 
ately wrong to land when the human 
vitality is at its lowest, when the 
sea is so cold and chill, and you are 
feeling you ought to have had more 
sleep and that you ought to eat 
something, only you are quite cer- 
tain you couldn’t swallow a bite. 

Everything seems to go madden- 
ingly slow. You feel yourself held 
poised on the edge of vast events 
longer than you can bear, You wish 
desperately it would start. 








Your senses become super-alert 
and a bell ringing or a sudden shout 
makes you brace yourself involun- 
tarily to withstand whatever may be 
coming, 

Enthusiastic 

You feel the claustrophobia of be- 
ing cooped in a little ship, a target 
for guns and bombs, You are exag- 
eratedlv enthusiastic when you see 
or hear our own planes. 

And you feel extraordinarily com- 
forted to have them near you, though 
you may know perfectly well that 
the best air cover is provided by 
planes relatively far away. Your pack 
suddenly seems intolerably heavy 
and awkward and uncomfortable. And 
there is feeling deep in your stom- 
ach which makes you wonder 
whether you are not really fll. 

Then at last, undramatically, but 
with cold finality, the signal comes. 

You realize that you really are in 
it after all. Nothing has happened 
to prevent it. 

And you abruptly plug in your re- 
serves of strength — switch ovey, as 
it were, to your spare gallon. 


Now that it is a certainty you find _ rs 
yourself with a changed viewpoint. told 
There is no object in worrying any < 
more. _ 

You know you must go through a s 
with it now. And the big crisis which y Army 


@ water 
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you have been wondering whether 
you can take starts to look a little 
easier than you had expected. 

It becomes easier, too, because you 
are back among the things you have 





been taught. The training rhythm WITH ' 
takes hold again and carries you It took a 
along with It. Church 
Only, now the shooting will be to Father G 
kill. You are going to take cover ber of t 
to avoid death, not to escape the ef Monk 
sergeant-major’s tongue. Even walk- fn the J 
ing will be deadly dangerous on ac- monks f 
count of the mines. The whole pitch ef 8000 ; 


of it has been stepped up from honored, 
make-believe to reality. 














tombat z 
Simple Living 
- ‘ In the 
ou start to live simply one mo- 

Kennedy, 
ment to the next because that is as by Archt 
long as you can be sure of living. fn Marc! 

' : arch 
There are no final rules for this lery unit: 
crisis when it comes. Your training division | 
will have taught you a big percent- 
age of what you need to know and ppeekis 
do. But there is a small vital final pymer K 
percentage which you must produce ea 
on the spot yourself. ws pee . 
And the strange thing is that you - Gal 
do produce it; even when you don’t ay are 
know you have it. in you to do so. mm mo: 
You probably can’t tell beforehand Driver 
whether your impulse will be to hin, Cp 
meet it with prayers, with savage ‘You've | 
bad language, or with cynical jokes. He doesr 
But your actions, in the vast ma- hellfire 
jority of cases, will be exactly right. ; “About 
You will probably be surprised to Oe hd so 
find yourself behaving with great wit wit : f Ht Ete fo ay Ie at Woods, 
coldness and clearness and sureness. * 4 ‘was the 
Whatever you may have felt before. CHARGE MAKES ‘EM HIT THE SAND AN 81-MM MORTAR CREW SETS UP Ferries a 
hand, it will be all right on the night. ln dayli; 
our tra 
Kennedy 
duting t 
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MANEUVER OVER. THEY START BACK TO THEIR CAMPS. 
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SOME HAVE 15 MILES YET TO GO BEFORE BUNK FATIGUE 





—Signal Corps Photo 
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WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy 
yeral months ago the medics 
4 to ship Pvt. Hubert L. Austin 
k to the States because they 
nought him too old for combat. 
put Austin is a natural born fighter, 
n if the years are creeping up on 
,, and he wouldn’t hear tell of it. 
in Wyoming he used to be a 
yorld’s champion calf roper and ro- 
geo artist, and he didn’t know the 
peaning of “quit”, 
When they started to ship “Tex” 
he went to Capt. John B. Fen- 
per and told him he didn’t want to 
home. Practically on bended 
he begged the Captain for a 
to keep him with the regiment. 
Captain Fenner relented and put 
ex” to taking care of the bath 
showers. Tex did a swell job, see- 
ing to it that the boys got regular 
ths when they had time out from 
the foxholes. All this was happen- 
in Africa when they tried to 
allroad” “Tex” back to the states. 
Mud and Dirt 


his outfit landed in Italy, 
god the boys in Tex’s regiment 
rally fell into the mud and dirt. 
(Captain Fenner asked for but didn’t 
get shower equipment and laundry 
facilities. About all Captain Fen- 
ner’s regiment was getting at An- 
was hell—and plenty of it from 
the Jerries. It was then that Tex 
e through. Tex rounded up a 
scouting detail and with Captain 
enner they went salvaging. 
They dragged in a German “flak- 
gon”, picked up a midget Ital- 
fan water tank, gathered up some 
hose, and faucets, put the 
whole kaboodle together—and pres- 
to—they had a washing machine. 
This solved the laundry problem 
except that they needed something 
to hold a supply of water. They 
lvaged two 400-gallon Italian wa- 
ter tanks and a third tank cast off 
Army Engineers. They hooked 
water tanks onto the converted 

















WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy— 
ft took a special dispensation from 
Church authorities in Rome for 
father Gregory R. Kennedy, mem- 
ber of the ascetic Trappist Order 
of Monks, to become a chaplain 
in the Army. He is one of two 
monks from the order, composed 
of 8000 men in 60 monasteries, s0 
honored, and is the only one in a 
tombat zone. 
In the Army two years, Father 
Kennedy, who was ordained priest 
by Archbishop Francis J. Beckman 
In March, 1939, works among Artil- 
ery units of a Fifth Army Infantry 
division on the front. 
Speaking of his immediate job, 
ther Kennedy, who holds the rank 
captain, said, “The spiritual needs} 
of the mer are paramount, so my 
lace is with them no matter wher¢ 
they are. And their response hag 
been most gratifying.” 
Driver and assistant to the chap+ 











Friar, But He’s at Front 





hin, Cpl. Frank L. Woods, says, 
You've got to hand it to the Padra. 
He doesn’t let rain or mud or even 
thelifire interfere with his work. 
“About the worst experience we've 
lad so far,” continued Corporaf 
Woods, a printer in civilian lif4, 
‘was the time we were shelled by 
Yerries as we tried to cross a bridge 
la daylight. Now we do most of 
our traveling at night. Father 
Kennedy visits the men in gun pits 
duing the day.” 
— —— 





German Flack-waggon, found a gen- 
erator, connected up wiring and in 
short order the “Anzio Laundry and 
Dry Cleaners” was open for busi- 
ness, 

In 12 minutes, 15 shirts are wash- 
ed as clean as mother’s pillow slips 
and in ten minutes they turn out 
ten pairs of trousers. 


Shower Problem 

By the time the Laundry was get- 
ting up full steam the whole regi- 
ment was as dirty as all get out 
and nearly any man in the outfit 
would have given his right eye for 
a good bath, but there was the 
problem of interrupting the laundry 
schedule, long enough to furnish 
hot water for the showers. 

Tex and Captain Fenner fixed that 
by operating the Laundry morning 
and letting the men take showers 
in the afternoon. 

If the weather is good, 
dry outside. If not they hang in. an 
old warehouse heated by kitchen 
ranges. They’re really getting quite 
a system worked out now at the 
Anzio Laundry. If a soldier who 
has been on the line comes in dirty, 
he can go to the warehouse where 
the Anzio Laundry chugs away 
strip, hand his clothes to a waiting 
attendant, step under a show®r, then 
out and dry himself off, walk over 
to another of the Anzio Laundry 
attendants, ask for clean clothes 
and walk out a “cleansed” man. 


clothes 


army. 
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TESTING out a portable field bath, complete with “delouser” 
(the steam chamber on left) which will follow the invasion 


—Signal Corps Photo. 





NAPLES—A soldier fresh from the 
front lines was relaxing at the rest 
area here, but he wasn’t having a 
very good time. He resented being 
stopped every 50 yards by an MP and 
ordered to produce a pass, he was 





furious when a desk-line lieutenant 





The War Brings Education 


For Amateur Archeologists 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Anzio | 


—GIs who have been digging for 
marble statuary in the ruins of 
Nero’s villa and in the seaside exils 


of ancient aqueducts are finding the 
war educational. 


Sergt. Henry Abt had three Roman 





Church services are held right in 
the gun pits—sometimes with enemy 
shells bursting near by. The Padre, 
as the men know him, gives com- 
munion daily to soldiers in dugouts, 
going from one gun position to an- 
other. On Easter Sunday, he con- 
ducted special services for more 
than 200 artillerymen gathered in 
an abandoned quarry on the front 
lines. The enemy had the area 
under direct observation but the 
quarry provided protection. 

Father Kennedy has conducted 
services in many Roman Catholic 
churches that dot the Italian coun- 
tryside. The natives join the serv- 
ices and especially enjoy the sing- 


| ing. 


“The way the men perk up when 
they see me coming is ample re- 
ward,” asserts the Padre. “And I 
have nothing but admiration for 
them,” he added. “They are making 
the best of their hardships.” 


Just Like Home 

CAMP COOKE, Ill.—Swing takes 
away the sting of reveille for mem- 
bers of the 11th Armored Division 
Tank Battalion here. 

Instead of the formal military call, 
the strains of “Shoo Shoo Baby” 
and “Begin the Beguine” introduces 
the day’s activities. 

“It’s just like turning on the ra- 
dio at home right after you wake 
up,” was one GI's pleased comment. 





























sumpin’ to 





"Hic—it's those darned hiccups again—hurry—scare me or 


| 





stop ‘emi” 








busts placed next to the pit hold-| 
ing his anti-aircraft artillery 
finder. “I wish I knew who those 
guys were,” he noted. But pending 
further identification the busts have | 
been named Pete, Oscar and Joe. 


The marble busts, still in excellent 
condition, were rooted out by Abt’s 
crew from the bottom of a slit trench 
at the top of a W-foot cliff over- 
opinion {fs that this is the spot where 
Nero played his fiddle while Rome 
burned. 

“You can’t stub your toe any place 
in this neighborhood without | un- 
covering a chunk of old marble,” 
said Pfc. William L. Lovell, Pollock, 
La. “Some of the signal gang in 
back of us found the head of a kid. 
They call it L’il Abner.” 

The rangefinder crew 
cliff of their station honeycombed 
with underground chambers, some 
of which connect with old aqueducts. 
Some of them livé in the caves with 
conveniences like electric lights, bed- 
springs and a rock roof 20 feet thick. 


range | 


found the 


Camp Grant Cooke 
Make 100 Per Cent 


Saving in Lard 








CAMP GRANT, Ill. — Rendering | 
their lard from trimmed off 
fresh meats, Camp Grant cooks last 
month used not one ounce of lard 
authorized them by the Sixth Serv- 
ice Command, thereby scoring a per- 
fect record in a fats conservation 
program which went into effect last 
October. 

Total lard saved was 17,736 pounds 
—in dollars and cents —approximate- | 
ly $3,000. 

Non-use of the lard issue was ac- 
complished without the | 
quantity or quality of food served | 
military personnel, Lt. Col. Frank | 
J. Streibig, Jr., camp food service | 
supervisor emphasized. | 

Month by month, the mess hall} 
personnel has effected huge savings | 
of lard issues. 


Sgt. Kelly's 
"Life Story’ 
Worth $40,000 


fats 





reducing 


PITTSBURGH — Sgt. Charles E. 
“Commando” Kelly, mild-mannered 
Pittsburgh lad who killed forty 





Nazis in Italy nad returned to the 
U. S. with the Medal of Honor, {fs on 
easy street. 

This week he cashed a check for | 
$25,000, a payment from 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox Films, the company which 
will film the Sergeant's life story, 
including his exploits in Italy. 

Previously, the Saturday Evening 
Post had paid Sergeant Kelly $15,000 
for his life story. With an eye to 
the future the Sergeant has depos- 
ited both checks in a trust fund 
which he set up for his mother, Mrs. 


| 


| unit 





Irene Kelly. 


WACs Prefer—Gl's 
Straight from Front 


bawled him out for not having a 
haircut. But he was maddest of all 
when he couldn’t get a date with a 
WAC for a dance—because all the 
girls were all dated up for a month 
ahead with rear echelon personnel. 

So he wrote a letter to the girls, 
explaining how much it meant to 
the fellows who were spending long 
days face-to-face with Nazis just to 
spend one evening with an American 
girl. He signed it “Lonely Private.” 

“I agree,” said Cpl. Florence Frank- 
lin, Queens, N. Y., when she saw 
his letter. “Some of those boys get 


| a pretty rotten deal and they need 


us more than the P, B.S. They get 
a lot off their chest by just talking 
to a bunch of girls.” 

“And they aren’t the wolves we 
were led to believe they were,” added 
Pfc. Rosalie Tucker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“They want to put us on a pedestal.” 

Captain Mae Simas, CO of the 
WAC Detachment, says that the 


situation is being corrected. WACs 
had tried to divide their leisure 
hours between combat troops and 


the rear echelons, giving them each 
one dance a week, but now the girls 
are allowed to make their own dance 
schedules and apparently they would 
much rather pass an evening with 
a soldier back from Anzio than with 
any of the GIs sweating it out in 
Naples, 


You Can't Stop 
Chinese Fighting 
For Ledo Road 


WASHINGTON — American troops 
fighting side by side with Chinese 
on the Ledo Road in Burma have 
the highest regard for the fighting 
spirit of their allies, the War De- 
partment related, recounting the 
story told by one American soldier: 

A Chinese was brought to a dress- 
ing station, seeking aid for his arm 
and hand. He had two fingers gone, 
and when they finished dressing his 
wounds, his hand and arm were 
tightly bound in gauze. 

The Chinese shook his head and 
grinned. He left his rifle there, be- 
cause he couldn’t use it, but he tied 
on a bag full of grenades and started 
out. He was asked where he was 
going. He took a grenade from the 
bag and hefted it, grinning. 

“Jap make me run,” he said. “Now 
I make him run.” And he took off 
for the front. 








Column Of 
Poets 


I See You Kneel, I Hear 
You Pray 


Through clouds of war and miles of 
space 
I hear your voice and 
face 
I see you kneel at close of day 
I hear you softly, sweetly pray. 


see your 


“O God, please keep him from all 
harm, 
Please let him rest upon Your arm 
Protect his footsteps all the while 
And give him strength to conquer 
trial.” 


Yes, my love, I hear your prayer 
And though my heart aches to be 
there 
It’s God's wish that it be this way 
I know he’s listening as I pray: 


“Dear God in Heaven up above 
Look down upon the one I love 
Tell her, Lord, she should not fear 
Though far away, through prayer, 
I’m near, 


“When clouds of war that dim the 
sun 
Have passed away, and Victory’s 
won 
Protect us all from future strife 
And give us faith throughout our 
life.” 


(This poem was written by a sol- 
dier on the Italian front just be- 
fore he died. His buddies who sent 
it to Army Times want to dedf- 
cate it “to his mother and the 
mothers of all the men in the 
service.” Ed.) 

. 


Last Bus to Camp 


If you picture the Black Hole of Cal 
cutta, 

Of the suffering there is in the damp 

It will help you to see 

What's it like to be 

In the last bus back to camp. 

It’s not that it’s terribly crowded, 

Or the air is not very good, 

There’s plenty of air 

Near the seat over there, 

And there’s standing room under the 
hood. 

What a scene of complete relaxation 

Midst the cigarette butts piled deep 

Their neighbor’s shoulder 

Makes a handy holder 

For the heads of men who can sleep. 

It’s a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever 

Reminiscent of a very bad cramp, 

To ride for a spell 

In that Chariot of Hell, 

That last bus back to camp. 

R. E. Walsh, 


Ft. Devens, Mags. 
s . . 


Charity 
My idiosyncracies are few, 
My dreams are those that ne’er come 
true; 
Thrust not my hopes into the fire 
Of scorn, that fills my heart with Ire, 


Through shaded walks of flattery, 

Build walls, against the flowing sea 

Of pain that fills my every hour 

With deeds, Whose fancies seem te 
tower 

And fall, in longing revery. 


Laughter that lends a lilting tune, 
Brush cobwebs from a faded moon; 
Grant me these gifts, my one desire, 
Lest falling, I can ne’er aspire, 

To march with measured tread along 
Brave paths, guided by thy sweet 
song. 

Pvt. Frederick Johnstone, 

Co. C, 1222d Reception Conter, 
Camp Upton, New York. 








Blanding Red Cross 


Helps 481 GI's 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla. — To give 
the serviceman a better picture of 
the Red Cross and to give a better 
idea as to how the Red Cross dis- 
nerses the funds contributed to it 
during the War Fund Drive, the fol- 
lowing information was released by 
Charles V. Gross, Field Director. 


During the past three months, Jan- 
| uary, February, and March, the Red 


Cross at Camp Blanding expended 
$56.138.54 or an average of $18,712.84 
per month to carry out its charter 
obligations at Camp Blanding. The 
organization here at Camp consists 


lof two units, Headquarters and the 


Station Hospital. The Headquarters 
consists of the Field Director 
and his staff and are responsible for 
the able-bodied program. The Sta- 
tion Hospital unit, under the super- 
vision of the Assistant Field Director 
concern themselves with the pro- 
gram for the patient while confined 
to the hospital. The two units con- 
sist of a personnel of 35 people, cler- 
ical and professional. 

During the past three months, the 


Month 


Red Cross has loaned a total of 
| $33,749 56 to 1,440 men or an average 
lof $11,249.85 is loaned to 480 men 
|each month. It spends an average of 
| $162.74 per month on long-distance 
| emergency telephone calls and $1,- 
| 125 25 per month for telegrams for 
verification of emergencies or for 
securing information for the soldier 
regarding conditions at home, an 
average of 2,986 telegrams a month. 
It also handles an average of 3,333 
interviews per month and an average 
of 1,730 letters a month. 

In addition to these above expend- 
itures, salaries, maintenance of Red 
Cross buildings, cars and facilities 
necessary to carry on the above func- 
tions, Red Cross spends $6,175.00 a 
month or it will cost Red Cross ap- 
proximately $250,000 to operate at 
Camp Blanding this year. 


PERHAPS THE talk is trivial 
Well, let’s keep It so. Better dis- 
cuss the weather than where our 
troops will gol 
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Down to Last Brass Spittoon 


‘Gay 90’s Club’ Reflects Old Spirit 


CAMP KILMER, N.J., — The at- 
mosphere of one of the most fabu- 
Jous eras in American History has 
been recreated with startling auth- 
enticity at Camp Kilmer and in- 
eorporated into the most unusual 
goldier’s recreation hall in the na- 
tion — the colorful “Gay 90's Club.” 

It is not only the decorative 
theme, representing the period from 
4890 to those years right after the 
turn of the century down to the 
last brass spittoon, that marks the 
club as unique in American Army 


camps, but also the manner in which 
it is operated. For the “Gay 90's 
Club” is reserved exclusively for en- 
listed men’s company or organiza- 
tional parties and it is open only 
-when these unit parties take place. 

The building has been completed 
only recently by the Special Service 
Branch but in its first month of 
operation® has been the scene of 
twenty company celebrations, taking 
the fancy of the soldiers by storm. 

The club combines the features of 
a colorful gay ninties saloon and 
restaurant with the stage of an old 
time theater, where the ripe “meller 
dramas” of grandfather's day held 
away. The large ornate bar might 
have been lifted directly from an 
1890 Bowery beer parlour complete 
with mustachioed bartenders and 
pickled eggs. The stage is an auth- 
entic reproduction even to the imi- 
tation asbestos curtain. 

Milton Birch directed the trans- 
formation of the barren building 
into its present gay atmosphere. In 
the painting and decorating he was 
assisted by Pfc. Edward Getchel. 
Pfc. Leon Kutschner, Pfc. Herbert 
Mulvihill, Pfc. John N. Iapalucci 
and Pvt. Peter Scolamiero. The ex- 
tensive carpentry work was under 
the direction of T/3 Henry Bert 
Thorn, who was responsible for the 
construction and decorating of the 
etage. 

Pictures of the great bare knuckle 
fighters who reigned when John L. 
Bullivan’s name was a_ household 
word and posters that once blazoned 
en the billboards of Broadway's old 
theaters line the walls. Twelve wa- 
ter color paintings by Sgt. Birch, 
Gepicting the life and times of that 
never-to-be-forgotten era give the 
building a gay appearance. 

The idea for the building origin- 
ated with Maj. Ainsworth M. Ran- 
kin, Chief of the Special Service 
Branch at Camp Kilmer, an installa- 
tion of the New York Port of Em- 
barkation. The “Gay 90's Club” was 
patterned after famous nite clubs 
of the same name which are located 
in cities throughout the country. 


_ 


Army 





“Sweet Adaline.” 


CAMP KILMER quartetie in Gay 90's garb gives out with 








HEADQUARTERS PANAMA 
CANAL DEPARTMEN T—“"Cpl. 
Jocko J. Jenkins,” is what you call 
a problem soldier, He has already 
begun a campaign to scrap all exist- 
ing regulations, First off, he refuses 


to recognize rank in the army. 
Salutes to him are so much lost mo- 
tion, and orders, official or not, are 
in the same category. 

The onty real difference to him be- 
tween a corporal and a colonel is in 
the number of peanuts offered. And 
he‘ll chuck bars, gold braid and 
wings into the ash can in that order 
for a stick of gum, “Corporal Jocko” 
is some monkey! 

“Corporal Jocko” is the pride of a 
Sixth Air Force Base in Guatemala. 
His commanding officer is Lt. H. T. 
Jenkins of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
who is also “Jocko’s” owner and 
master. According to Lieutenant 
Jenkins, “Corporal Jocko’s” sense of 
values is little short of amazing. He 
knows just how much  tail-pulling 
a dog will tolerate, how long he can 
hold his parrot-playmate’s head un- 





der water without drowning the poor 





‘Hurry-Up' Teaching 


Methods May be Adopted 


WASHINGTON—Complete revision 
ef postwar language instruction 
methods looms as result of experi- 
ence gained by a thousand GI in- 
structors using the Army’s “hurry- 
up” methods. 

The Army’s instructors have found 
the wartime speed methods highly 
siwcessful, Dean Henry Grattan 
Doyle, of George Washington Unl- 
versity, chairman of a survey group 
for the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, announced to members. 

Dean Doyle said six professors, 
members of the Commission on 
Trends in Education, a subcommittee 
of the Nation-wide Language Asso- 
ciation, surveyed the opinions of 
Army instructors in 44 colleges dur- 
ing February and March. They vis- 
ited 427 classes in 17 different lan- 
guages. a 

Army instructors believe that the 
ability to speak a language, emphar 
sized for soldiers courses, shoule 
now be the objective of languarr 
teachers for students of all ages ih 
civilian life, said Dean Doyle. 

Army instructors found that the 
ability to speak often speeds up 
acquisition of the ability to read 
and conjugate verbs. The Army men 
also advocated wider use of native 
instructors. Smilutaneously, the 
GI instructors recommended an in- 
crease of 100 per cent in use of rec- 
erds to teach pronunciation. 

They were also in favor of record- 
ing machines to enable the student 
to hear his own pronunciation and 
Mlustrated motion pictures. 

The GI language teachers ex- 
— the view that new books 

ould have to be written, coordi- 
ated with the new teaching of con- 
ersation for practical situations in 
oreign countries. They also rec- 

mended establishment of more 
fermitories 2 campuses where 

r foreign languages are spoken; 


language clubs nad more “language 
tables” in college training halls. 

In addition, they asked for smaller 
classes, to meet more often each 
week, and to spend more time in 
talking at class instead of gram- 
matical analysis, 


Veterans’ Admin. 
Is Up-to-Date on 


Pension Claims 





WASHINGTON—Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, told The American Legion 
National Executive Committee’s 
spring meeting here that the Vet- 
erans Administration Is now keeping 
current in adjudicating disability pen- 
| sion claims of World War II veterans, 
and that it has in fact reduced the 
backlog of unadjudicated claims by 
about 20,000 during the months of 
February and March. 

The general said that up to March 
31 the Veterans Administration had 
received disability pension claims 
from veterans of the present war 
totaling 325,538. Of this number 231,- 
755, or 71.19 per cent, had been ad- 
judicated. Of the adjudicated cases 
125,220, or 54.03 per cent, had been 
allowed and 106,535 had been dis- 
allowed. 

General Hines also told the meet- 
ing that allowed claims of National 
Service Life Insurance for decreased 
veterans of the present war total 
$345,655,000, and that the average 
size policy involved in these allowed 
claims is $7,605. He added that mem- 
bers of the armed forces are cer- 
tainly insurance minded, having ap- 
plied for 110 billion dollars worth, 
the applications totaling about 14, 








800,000 in number, 


Problem Soldier Jocko 
Won't Recognize Rank 


devil, 

They say his dislike for lieutenants, 
first or second, is phenomenal. Re- 
cently a lieutenant directed some 
caustic comment at “Jocko”, “Jocko” 
replied with conduct unbecoming a 
corporal and clinched his teeth in the 
lieutenant’s nose, leaving the lieu- 
tenant's probiscus indisposed. Later, 
when Lieutenant Jenkins sent a 
letter thru channels requesting ra- 
tions for “Jocko” the bitten-lieuten- 
ant “disapproved” on grounds that 


“Jocko” received sufficient vitamins 
from biting officers. 
In spite of “Corporal Jocko’s” 


cannibalistic tendencies he’s rapidly 
gaining favor at the base and is now 
mascot of the baseball team. What 
endears him to the GI’s is the way 
he can chew gum like a worried 
coach, scream like a Dodger fan, 
and the way he races around the dia- 
mond in his baseball uniform. It 
takes a hot game and 18 fast-rolling 
ball players to keep “Corporal Jocko” 
from stealing the show at the game. 

“Corporal Jocko” is so proud of 
his GI uniform and its corporal’s 
stripes they have some difficulty get- 
ting him to change into his baseball 
uniform at game time. The boys at 
the base say they're sweating out a 
promotion of Jocko to sergeant and 
they know he’ll get it if he’ll stop 
that constant chattering at officers, 


Jerry Tried Three Times 


Couldn't Get Staley 


WASHINGTON Back in the 
U. S. with a Purple Heart and Oak 
Leaf Cluster, for two wounds in ac- 
tion, plus three hair-breadth escapes 
from Nazi shells, Cpl. Edward W. 
Staley, is heading for a quiet visit 
with his mother and dad. 

About his wounds Corporal Staley 
Says little. About the three occasions 
on which the Jerries tried to get his 
scalp the Corporal is not so reticent. 

The first time was right after he 
got word he was going home. He 
crawled into a Jeep with his Cap- 
tain and headed back from the front. 
“Just as the Jeep reached a main 
road intersection the Jerries laid 
down an artillery barrage.” said Cor- 
poral Staley. 

“For 20 minutes we were trapped 
there with the shell bursts coming 
as close as I’ve ever seen them, 
Finally we got away.” The second 
try Jerries made for Corporal Sta- 





Legion of Merit 
Presented To 
Colonel Bush 


WASHINGTON—For his part in 
planning base and highway installa- 
tions and operation of the Alaskan 
Highway, Col. Kenneth B. Bush, 
G.S.C., former chief of staff of the 
Northwest Service Command, was 
presented with the Legion of Merit 
Award in special ceremonies in the 
Office of the Adjutant General, 
Washington, D. C., the War Depart- 
ment announced. 

The award was presented to 
Colonel Bush by Brig. Gen. Robert 
H. Dunlop, U. S. Army, acting adju- 
tant general. 

Colonel Bush entered the Army in 
1917, shortly after being graduated 
from the University of [llinois. He 
served as a captain of infantry dur- 
ing the last war, and was assigned 
to duty in The Adjutanit General's 
Department in 1923. 

The citation follows: 


For exceptionally meritorious con- 
duct in the performance of outstand- 
ing services from September, 1942, 
to March, 1944. Within a period of 
four weeks, following the creation 
of the Northwest Service Command 
by the War Department, Colonel 
Bush, as chief of staff, organized 
and established headquarters at 
Whitehorse. 

Under his direction plans were 
drawn for the establishment of base 
and highway installations and for 
operation of the Alaskan Highway, 
all of which later were put into suc- 
cessful use. Through his skill and 
diplomacy, excellent relations were 
maintained with the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada and with 
the Provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia. 

Due to his executive ability, the 
Alaska Highway Program progressed 
with a minimum of delay and dif- 
ficulty and to his organizational 
skill is due much of the credit for 
the efficient administration and 





operation of the command. 











"She claims a gas mask js 
winkles, 














marvelous for smocthing out 


~—Rvt. Chas. Cartwright, ASFTC, Ft. Leonard Weed, Me. 


ley’s scalp came shortly there 
enroute back to the rear, 

“I was sitting inside a house near 
a window, thinking about Zoi 
home,” he smiled, “Then wham! 
shell hit the house. It knocked me 
back and blew the window to bits, 
They damn near got me that time 
he added. Then things went wel] for 
Corporal Staley for a short time, 
That is, until he got to Anzio har. 
bor. Thinking now he would surely 
enjoy a peaceful journey home Cor. 
poral Staley boarded a ship in An 
zio harbor. He was hardly aboard 
the ship until Nazi shells Started 
dropping with amazing regularity 
and increasing ferocity. And they 
were splashing water uncomfortably 
close to the boat he hoped would 
take him back to the U. §S., 

Once out of Anzio Corporal Sta, 
ley again settled back for the Bea 
voyage. The trip to Naples was Un 
eventful but on leaving Naples hell 
started popping again. Nazi subs 
went to work on his boat. 

All the way from Naples to an 
African port Corporal Staley held} 
his breath between sub attacks, At 
last he reached the good old U. S 
and in retrospect it was an exciting 
18 months. 

He was in on the Invasion land. 
ing in Africa, fought through the 
African campaign, was in invasion 
forces which landed in Sicily, and 
fought through that campaign. He 
had fought his way up to Cassino 
when they 


after 














The Corporal got his first woun 
at Bizerte during an air raid whe 
a bomb fragment hit him. His 8 
ond came at Cassino when a shel 
fragment struck him while he w 
out on patrol. But he'd rather tal 
about those three near-misses, 


Radio 
Roundup 


London, Cairo, Italy and Washing. 
ton will be among the chief news 
sources when D-Day comes. And 
from these points the Mutual net 
work will have a corps of experk 
enced radio commentators and news 
papermen on hand to bring to lie 
teners progress of the invasion. 

They include: John Steel, John 
Thompson, Larry Meier, Seymour 
Koriman, Cecil Brown, Boake Carter, 
Henry Gladstone, Royal Arch Gum 
nison, Gabriel Heatter, Charles 
Hodges and Frank Singiser. 

* . . 





Bunk Fatigue Programs: (Monday, 
May 15, through Saturday, May % 
inclusive). 

CBS (All times are EWT): Mom 
day: 6:45 p.m., Lowell Thomas; § 
p.m., Cavalcade of America. Tue} 
day: 6:15 p.m., Serenade to Americaf 
8 p.m., Johnny Presents; 9:30 p.mq 
Fibber McGee and Molly; 10:30 p.m, 
Red Skelton; 11 p.m., Fred Warin 
in Pleasure Time. Wednesday: 7: 
p.m. Mr. and Mrs. North; 
Mr. District Attorney; 
Beat the Band. Thursday: 7:30 p. 
Bob Burns, the Arkansas Traveler 
10 p.m., Abbott and Costello; 10: 
p-m., March of Time; 11:30 p. 
Music of the New World; 12:05 a. 
Design for Listening. Friday: 8 p.m 
Cities Service Concert; 9 p.m. Wal 
Time; 10:30 p.m., 
Newsreel; 
Hit Parade; 12:45 a.m., Lee Si 
pianist. Saturday: 5:45 p.m., Star 
ring Curt Massey; 7:30 p.m., Elle 
Queen; 10 p.m., Palmolive Party; 
p.m., Truth or Consequences; 12:0 
a.m., Three Suns Trio. 

MBS (All times are CWT): 
day: 7:30 p.m., Sherlock Holmes; 1 
p.m., Fulton Lewis, Jr.; 11 p.m, 
cago Theater of the Air; 12:30 am 
Dance Music. Tuesday: 7 p.m., Co 
fidentially Yours; 10:15 p.m., Jimm 





Joy’s Orchestra; 11:30 p.m, Do 
Reid’s Orchestra; 1 am. Ne 
Roundup. Wednesday: 7:30 P.M 


Xavier Cugat; 9:30 p.m., The Nort 
erners; 11:30 p.m., Carmen Cave 
lero’s Orchestra. Thursday: %: 
p.m., Treasure Hour of Song; ¥: 
p.m., Dale Carnegie; 12 m, N 
Bulletins. Friday: 7:30 p.m., Free 
dom of Opportunity; 9:30 p.m. 4% 
Weird Circle; 11:30 p.m., Don Reids 
Orchestra. Saturday: 7:15 p.m, The 
Good Will Hour; 10:15 p.m., Chicas? 
at Night; 12:05 am. Chuck Foster’ 
Orchestra. 


Yellow Men Turn White 


Hiding From Americas 
AN ADVANCED ARMY BASS 































Marshall Islands.—Two Jap soldier 
their skins chalk white from hiding 
in holes since the fighting ended 
on this atoll two months ago We 
caught by a patrol as they were ® 
tempting to steal food from . 
stores. 

A third was shot by a sentry 3 
he attempted to get through 
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| Jap GI's in Italy 
Are ‘Deadly Bunch’ 
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WASHINGTON.—Reports on the 
fighting spirit of the 100th Infantry 
Battalion, composed of American 
soldiers of Japanese descent on the 


Italian front, were brought back to 
this country recently by Capt. Msac 
A. Kawasaki, Medical Corps, who 
was surgeon for the battalion until 
a leg wound necessitated his evacu- 
ation. 

“The Japanese-Americans now 
fighting in Italy are a_ deadly 
bunch,” he asserted. “Most of them 
were born in Hawail and have never 
geen Japan. Many lost members of 
their families in the Pearl Harbor 
attack and their feelings toward 
Japan are the same as the feelings 
of any other Americans. Besides 
being loyal American citizens, they 
fully realize the suspicion with 
which all Japanese in this country 
are regarded since the Pearl Harbor 
attack. They are out to fight for 
their country, which is America, 
and to prove themselves to their 
fellow citizens. They are doing it. 

“The Japanese-American outfit in 
Italy is highly respected by other 
American troops. This bunch want- 
ed to fight the Japs and was keenly 
disappointed when they learned that 
they would not be sent into the 
Pacific theater.” 

Illustrating the determination with 
which the members of his old unit 
fight, Captain Kawasaki told of one 
soldier who ran away from a base 
hospital after four days’ treatment 
for wounds. He rejoined his com- 
rades at the front and shortly after- 
ward was severely wounded in the 
abdomen by shell fragments. He 
walked and crawled three miles to 
a first-aid station. 

Captain Kawasaki was born in 
Honolulu, of Japanese parents, and 
was educated in the United States. 
He received his medical education 
at the University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

When Pearl Harbor was attacked 
Captain Kawasaki was serving in 
the Army as a surgeon at Tripler 
General Hospital, Honolulu. In June, 
1942, he was ordered to take com- 
mand of the training of a medical 
unit of Japanese-Americans and was 
sent to Africa with this unit at the 
time of the Sicilian campaign. 

Captain Kawasaki was wounded 
when he was caring for casualties 
at an observation post on the front 
lines. Wearing a brace on his in- 
jured leg, he now has been assigned 








to Mmited service at Kennedy Gen- 
eral Hospital, Memphis, Tenn. 





Between The 
Covers 


The French Underground, which 
ig directly aiding the Allies in their 


fight against Hitler, is described 
by A. J. Liebling in a series of ar- 
ticles in the “New Yorker”, the third 
of which appears in the May 6 issue. 
Though Mr, Liebling’s prose is 
light, he says a great deal in his 
“Notes from Kidnap House.” His in- 
formation has been gathered mainly 
from the clandestine papers which 
have been smuggled out of France 
to him in London. 
Looking at present business condi- 
tions and America’s future in the 
May issue of “Fortune.” “To Trade 
or not to Trade” presents the argu- 
ments for foreign trade — big ex- 
ports, willingness to import, willing- 
ness to risk capital overseas. Wheth- 
er or not to unify our international 
cable, radio, and telephone facilities 
is the subject of “U. S. and World 
Communications,” while for anyone 
interested in going back to the farm 
there’s a dandy article, with illus- 
trations on “Buildings on the Farm.” 
Present farm layouts are not de- 
signed for efficiency, says “Fortune”, 
and lists materials, contractors, and 
machines to be considered in re- 
vamping American agriculture, 
Golf addicts will find Tommy Ar- 
mour’s “Dynamite for Sand Traps” 
in the June “Esquire” very inter- 
esting. The dynamiter club has un- 
doubtedly become the most import- 
ant weapon in the professional's bag, 
says Mr. Armour. It’s a fair club, 
but it certainly has done something 
to golf. The science that has always 
surrounded the game has taken a 
beating from the dynamiter and the 
ability to control the ball and win 
under all conditions has gradually 
disappeared. The days of playing 
clever safe shots are gone. 
Amateur photographers may have 
never had any inkling that there was 
anything wrong with their shots, 
but Halleck Finley in the June 
“Popular Photography” nevertheless 
asks “What's the Matter with Am- 
ateurs?” He answers himself, too — 
most amateurs can’t see the picture- 
forest for the gadget trees, they’re 
sloppy workers, choose subjects that 
aren't worth shooting. 





South Pocitie Easter Mass 
Attendance Record 


OSE 


Sets Army 


48rd DIVISION IN SOUTH PACIF- 
IC—Easter Mass, the Solemn High 
Military Field Mass, was celebrated 
here late on the afternoon of Easter 
Bunday. Commemorating the dead 
@ both World Wars, its attendance 
Was the largest attendance at a re- 
ligious ceremony recorded by the 
Army. 

As attending civilians and mili 
tary personnel of all faiths filed ins 
te the amphitheatre, troops partici- 
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pating in the ceremony marched to 
their positions, the velvety green 
of the grass contrasting oddly with 
the khaki and blue of their uni- 
forms. The late rays of the after- 
noon sun streamed through the 
clouds occasionally, as if giving a 
benediction to the Mass. 

“Do this in remembrance of me” 
was the text Father Philip Murphy, 
of a local Franciscan Retreat, chose 
for his sermon, while the 43rd’s 
Chaplain, Lt. Col. John K. Connel- 
ly, was celebrant of the Mass. 

Liturgical music was conducted 
by a diocesan. priest. The Ordinary 
of the Mass, sung by a mixed choir 


of 600 voices, swelled at times to 
heroic proportions. 
The Host was given military as 


well as Catholic consecration which 
few who were present will forget. 
As the Host was elevated above the 
altar, three volleys of rifle fire shat- 
tered the silence; again, after a dra- 
matic pause, the Chalice was push- 
ed high over the celebrant’s head 
and three more volleys were fired, 
adding greatly to the pageantry of 
the occasion, 









































—Courtesy, The 
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IN JUNGLE fighting more than anywhere else the patrol is 
important. Here is one of our patrols in the jungle somewhere 
in the Pacific hunting for the Jap. They are making mistakes 
that no jungle fighter can make and live. Can you find them 
before checking the answers on this page? 

Checkerboard, Camp Maxey, Tex. 
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Pensions And 
Disability Pay 
May be Raised 


WASHINGTON — Legislation 
increase pensions and _ service-cone 
nected disability payments to vet. 
enras of both World Wars was ap 
proved by the Senate Finance 
Committee. The House already has 
passed the bill. 

The pension increase would ap 
ply to veterans classified as totally 
disabled who have received paye 
ments for ten years or have reached 
the age of 65. Pensions for this 
group would be $60 a mnoth in 
place of $40 to $50. Payments for 
disability arising from service on 
and after Sept. 16, 1940, would be 
increased 15 per cent. 

Widows and children also would 
benefit. Childless widows would 
receive $35 a month. Widows with 
a single child would get $45, with 


an additional $5 for each additional 
child. 


One orphaned child would receive 
$18; two would get $27, equally di- 
vided; three would receive $36, 
Four dollars would be paid for each 
additional child left without parents, 


te 


Mows ‘Em Down! 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—“Gosh, I 
gotta get my hair cut again,” moaned 
Cpl. Cecil W. Tate, Co. D, 51st Tng. 
Bn., ASFTC, as he dragged himself 
to the PX for the weekly ordeal. 
Then he started running as he 
glanced into the building and saw 
the PX’s new lady barber, Mrs. Jes 
sie Crause, wife of an ASFTC trainee, 
and believed to be the first woman 
barber in camp. GI’s hope she’s not 
the last—besides oomph, she has 12 
years of hair-cutting experience in 
Pryor, Okla. 
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*s News of the Army Ground Forces 
Straight from Headquarters in Washington 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMY Hay, AC, from Mitchell Field, N. Y, 
GROUND FORCES — Mrs. Lesley J. | bined Air Defense Training Center at} were recent visitors at the AAA 
McNair. wife of the commanding Mitchel Field, N. Y. Parachutists at- | School, 


general of the Army Ground Forces 
christened the 20,000 ton troopship— 


the General W. H. Gordon—at the 
Kearny, N. J., shipyards Sunday. The 
ship was named for the general 
officer who died in Washington in 
1924 after distinguished service in 
World War I. 

Lt. Col. Donald C. McLennan, 
GSC, has been announced as secre- 
tary, General Staff, Headquarters, 
Army Ground Forces, succeeding Lt. 
Col, Louis W. Truman, INF, who 
has been transferred to another as- 
signment, 

Lt. Col, Robert B. Neely, GSC, who 
has been on duty as Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-3, of an infantry division 
in Tunisia and Sicily, and Capt. Hen- 
ry B. Robinson, FA, who was sur- 
vey officer for a division artillery 
during the Tunisian campaign, and 
G-3 liaison officer for a corps in Si- 
cily and Italy, have reported to this 
headquarters for conference  pur- 
poses. 

The 75th enlisted motors class, 
75th enlisted communications, 5lst 
enlisted tank maintenance, 19th of- 
ficers’ advanced, and 11th officers’ 


tank maintenance classes were grad- 


uated last week from the 


School, 

HEADQUARTERS, AIRBORNE 
CENTER — The combined forces of 
parachute infantry and field artil- 
lery recently participated in a tac- 


Cavalry 





Latest Use For 
Mud Scraped 
From GI Shoes 


CAMP ELLIS, Ill—‘We have 
heard many fellows render opinions 
about the mud of Camp Ellis, but 
none like Pvt. Paquito S. Quinones’ 
statement that ‘He wouldn't do 
without it,” reports the “News,” 
camp publication. 

Private Quinones, a member of 
the 758th Medical Sanitary Com- 
pany here, spends his spare time 
sculpturing with mud collected from 
his shoes at the close of the day. 

It all started one day when Pri- 
vate Quinones returned from a hike 
through camp. When he went to 
his barracks to clean the mud from 
his shoes he found it had a sticky, 
aesthetic quality, and in rolling it 
between his hands found it had a 
similarity to the clay from which 
he once fashioned fantastic models 

This began Private Quinones’ ca- 
reer as a sculptor, further aug- 
mented by his discovery that a bit 
of hair clipped off by the camp bar- 
ber was a “natural” for giving his 
models mustaches and eyebrows, 


tacked two separate airfields which 
were heavily defended by antiair- 
craft. Airplanes from the First Air 
Force added realism to the exercises 
by furnishing escort planes during 
the parachute attack. The parachute 
force was commanded by Lt.-Col 
John H. Kochevar, AA officer at the 
Airborne Center, Camp Mackall, 
N. C. 

The 5th and 9th Task Force Staff 
Officers’ class recently completed a 
course of instructions at the Air- 
borne Center. The courses given at 
these classes are of three days each 
and give the officers a cross-section 
view of all airborne activities as well 
as familiarizing the officers with air- 
borne organizations and tactical doc- 
trine. 


Free dropping by parachute from 
high altitudes has been initiated to 
determine its full value in connec- 
tion with airborne operations. It is 
being conducted under the super- 
vision of Lt. Col. C. B. DeCavre, par- 
achute officer, stationed at the Air- 
borne Center. 

Lt. Col James A. Bassett, chief of 
the equipment and materiel section, 
this headquarters, has departed from 
the Airborne Center for a new tem- 
porary assignment. 


HEADQUARTERS ANTIAIR- 
CRAFT COMMAND — Brig. Gen. 
Frank C. McConnell, CSC, Chief 


of Staff, this headquarters, visited 
the Antiaircraft Artillery School and 
the Antiaircraft Artillery Training 
Center, Camp Davis, N. C., in con- 
nection with AA training matters. 

A group of Antiaircraft Command 
Intelligence officers visited the 
CADTC, Mitchell Field, N. Y., to 
observe air defense training conduct- 
ed by antiaircraft units assigned to 
the Army Air Forces, Officers who 
visited Mitchell Field were Maj. M. 
J. Krisman and Maj. John J. Wald, 
G-2 section Headquarters, Antiair- 
craft Command; Maj. H. G. Creyts, 
S-2, AAATC, Camp Davis, N. C.; Maj. 
H. B. Kimball, S-2, AAATC, and 
Capt. J. B. West, S-2, AARTC, Camp 
'Stewart, Ga. and Capt. R. J. Kane, 
S-2, AAATC, Camp Edwards, Mass. 

Among the recent visitors to this 
headquarters were Col. Albert G. 
Franklin, Jr.. CSC, War Department 
General Staff; Col. J. T. Wrean, CAC, 
recently returned from the South- 
west Pacific theater; and Col. W. C. 
Rutter, CSC, Headquarters Army 
Ground Forces. 

ANTIARICRAFT ARTILLERY 
SCHOOL Brig. Gen. Bryan L. Mil- 
burn, Commandant of the Antiair- 
craft Artillery School, has announced 
the assignment of Col. Fenton G. 
Epling as Chief of the Tactics De- 
partment, and Col. Charles W. Hig- 
gins as the director of the Depart- 
ment of Training Publications. 

Maj W. A. Bailey, AC, and H. G. 





HEADQUARTERS, THE ARMOR. 
ED CENTER — Lt. Col. Clyde M, 
Smith, Quartermaster of the 16th 
Armored Division since its activae 
tion have been given a new assign 
ment with the 2d Army. He was suc 
ceeded as division quartermaster by 
Maj. Alvin Alridge, formerly assist 
ant G-4, 

Recent changes involving officer 
personnel in the 63d Armored Field 
Artillery Battalion saw the followe- 
ing duty changes: Capt. Carlton H, 
Sheely from the post of supply offie 
cer to executive officer; Capt. Clare 
ence A. Richter from executive offi- 
cer to plans and training officer; and 
Capt. Ralph G. Leigh from plans 
and training officer to battalion sup- 
ply officer. 

Five artillery officers of the llth 
Armored Division have been desige 
nated to attend the officers’ advanced 
course of the Army Field Artillery 
School at Ft: Sill, Okla. They are 
Capt. Tom E, Grace, Capt. Jack 
Hughes, Capt. Oliver H. Buck, Capt. 
Albert H. Buschmann and Lt. Ar 
thur L. Young. 


Further improvement of the strike 
ing power of the infantry-tank team 
is the keynote of a new training 
manual just published by the Arme- 
ored School. Written to supplement 
Field Manual 17-36, “Employment 
of Tanks With Infantry,” the new 
booklet titled “Infantry-Tank Teams,” 
provides a series of practical field 
exercises for training in such prob- 
lems as amphibious operations, de 
fense of a bridgehead, attack in 
jungles, counterattack on a pillbox, 
and others. This new manual is the 
first of a series to be published by 
the Armored School. 

HEADQUARTERS, THE ARMOR- 
ED SCHOOL—Gen. Alberto Romero, 
Ecuador’s Minister of National De 
fense, last week visited Fort Knox, 
Ky., where he was given an insight 


into the armored might of the 
United States. When the Chief of 
the South American army arrived 


at Fort Knox, he was greeted by @ 
19-gun salute. General Romero spent 
four days at Fort Knox, as the guest 
of the Armored School, during which 
he toured post installations and wit- 
nessed a tactical exercise in joint 
air-ground operations in which a re 
inforced armored battalion was used. 

One of the highest ranking stud- 
ents ever to attend the Armored 
School, Brig. Gen. Wayland B. Aug- 
ur, last week completed a brief, ex- 
tensive course In the school’s major 
departments. The commanding gene 
eral of the 56th Cavalry Brigade 
donned fatigues, took copious notes 
and insisted that he be regarded as 
“Just another student.” General Auge 
ur received instruction In gunnery, 
tactics, communications, and i 





track-laying and wheeled vehicles. 
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SOLDIER 
SHOWS 


“Give me a thousand men who are en- 
tertained, rather than ten thousand whe 
hawe had no entertainment.” 

General John J. Pershing 

In this column the Entertainment 
Bection of the Special Services Di- 
vision contributes items on Soldier 
Shows which are in some way inter- 
esting or outstanding. Perhaps in 
these items you may find a sugges- 
tion which will be helpful to you 
im producing your show. 

. * 7 
JUNGLE JANGLE 

SOMEWHERE IN AFRICA—Sol- 
dier show impresarios who have 
difficulty assembling female _ per- 
formers to give their  produc- 
tion a touch of feminine charm 
will find a kindred spirit in a cer- 
tain Special Services officer now 
stationed in Africa. He writes: 
“Sometime ago I attempted to use 
gome native girls as a chorus to 
round out one of our soldier shows. 
The girls were from different 
tribes, which spoke different lan- 
guages and had different dances to 
different dance rhythms. All the 
rehearsals ended up with me in the 
middie of a group of excited, chat- 
tering belles of the jungle who 
eouldn’t understand me and whom 
I couldn’t understand. The whole 
idea was finally called off when 
drummers and girls formed an im- 
promptu Actors’ Equity and de- 
manded from the ‘rich’ American 
soldiers exorbitant wages, even for 
rehearsal. That was one point of 
conversation we all understood.” 

. . . 
GOOD MEDICINE 

GREENWOOD FIELD, MISS.— 
Recently the rotogravure section of 
a Sunday newspaper pictured non- 
strenuous calisthenic drills that are 
instilling in wounded soldiers at a 
New Jersey hospital a feeling of 
self-confidence and a_ knowledge 
that they will gradually regain the 
use of their limbs. Comes now a 
report from Greenwood Field, Miss., 
about a convalescent training pro- 
gram being conducted at the station 
hospital there. The Ol’ Miss doctors 
are also. giving calisthenics—but 
theirs are mental calisthenics, A 
weekly radio show, “Planes and 
Fancies,” is being presented by a 
program staff made up entirely of 
convalescent patients—they write 
the scripts, direct the shows, provide 
the sound effects and play the parts 
in the broadcast sketches. Not only 
have the patients who produce the 
air program shown a marked in- 
crease in good spirits and a will to 


get well sooner—they have also ex- 
pedited the convalesence of their 
patient audiences. Several bed- 


ridden lads have been buoyed up to 
the point of submitting original ma- 
terial for the radio shows, and oth- 
ers have enthusiastically volunteer- 
ed their services as singers, actors 
and specialty performers on future 
programs. 
PRODUCTION HINTS 
BEARDS AND WIGS—In as much 
as the average GI must keep clean- 
shaven and close-cropped to pass 
those inspections, he is often at a 
loss as to just what to do when he 
must hide behind a beard or under 
a wig in order to portray a charac- 
ter in a soldier show. Here are 
some simple tips: 
1. Beards—If a Van Dyke or mut- 





bow Corner in London. 


‘IKE’ was inscribed on the flag Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
pins on his home town of Abilene, Kan., at Red Cross Rain- 


—Red Cross Photo. 





FORT SILL, Okla.—General Al- 
berto C. Romero, Ecuadorean min- 
ister of national defense, complet- 
ed a two-day inspection tour of the 
Field Artillery School last Saturday 
with praise for its “splendid meth- 
ods of instruction”, and was partic- 
ularly impressed by the light artil- 


lery grasshopper airplane which 
was born at the Field Artillery 
School. 

In the General’s comments Sat- 
urday night for the newspapers, he 
said, “It was a great pleasure to 

cen- 


visit the famous Field‘ Artillery 








‘Death-Wagon’ Is 
German Name For 
New ‘Secret’ Tank 


FIFTH ARMY BEACHHEAD, Ita- 
ly—Another of the vaunted Axis se- 
cret weapons, a new version of the 
radio-controlled miniature tank 
which made an ineffective appear- 
ance shortly after the Allied land- 
ings at Anzio, has been captured 
by Allied troops and its “secrets” 
revealed. 

The new one, known to Germans 
as “Todeswagon,” (Death wagon), 
and “Ledindersarg,” (Living Coffin), 
is nearly twice as large as the form- 
er “controlled” tank, being about 10 
feet long by five feet high. Re- 
sembling a small Bren gun carrier, 
it travels about 28 miles per hour, 
driven by a gas-engine, and carries 
800 pounds of explosive. 

It is driven forward as far as 
possible, or advisable, by a driver, 
who then dismounts and runs back 
to the “mother” tank or vehicle 
carrying control-radio which Is pre- 
sumed to direct it against a pill- 
box or similar target. 


It is reported that the “driving” 
is considered such a_ hazardous 


proposition ‘that drivers of the ma- 
chines get extra pay, and also are 
automatically rewarded with the 
German Iron Cross, second class, 





ton chops is called for, simply field- 
strip a few cigarettes, glue the to- 
bacco to chin and jowls and cheeks 
with corn syrup, and a_ beautiful 
“beaver’ is yours. If, on the other 
hand, a GI is asked to play the part 
of an unkempt, unshaven hobo, an 
old newspaper or magazine can be 
put to use. Burn said periodical, 
collect the ashes in a plate or tin 
an rub them lightly into the face. 
The resulting dirtyish growth will 


when they return with it. 





Seeing-Eye Dogs 
For Blind Veterans 


-A 


WASHINGTON bill sponsored 


Light Grasshopper Airplane 
Impresses General Romero 


ter. I have been acquainted with 
its reputation for several years, 
gaining my information from Ecua- 
dorean officers who attended the 
school. Today I was able to .con- 
firm my previous opinion by per- 
sonally noting the splendid methods 
of instruction. 

“This afternoon we witnessed the 
firing of one of your battalions of 
field artillery, which gave evidence 


of the magnificent training provid- 
ed by the school. Unfortunately, 
on account of the rain, we could 


not observe the conduct of fire using 
Grasshopper planes for observation 
posts. But the brilliant results of 
these light artillery planes on the 
battlefield prove them to be a 
great advancement, which does 
honor to the Field Artillery School 
where the idea of their use was 
born. 

“T should like to add my apprecia- 
tion for the warm hospitality ac- 
corded us at this and all the Army 
posts we have visited in the United 
States.” 

General Romero and his party ar- 
rived by plane Friday noon and 
were met at Fort Sill by appropri- 
ate military honors, including a 19- 


WASHINGTON —Pfe. Warren L. 
Watsabaugh, of Jackson, Wyo., says 
he’s the luckiest man in the In- 
fantry—but his Purple Heart and 
Oak Leaf Cluster testify to the 


200 Per Day 


Volunteer As 
Infantrymen 


* WASHINGTON—More than 200 en- 
listed men each day are applying vol- 
untarily for transfer to the Infantry 
as a result of a War Department an- 
nouncement on April 14, that enlist- 
ed men under 32 years of age in all 
arms and services of the Army on 
duty within the continental United 
States may request such transfers, 
the War Department disclosed. 
Applications of the first enlisted 
men to volunteer for transfer to the 
Infantry under the new procedure, 
which have exceeded 2,000 in a com- 
paratively short time, have been 
processed and approved. 

Under the procedure, qualified 
men from all other arms, with a 
few exceptions among certain spe- 
cialists, may make written request 
through military channels to The Ad- 
jutant General, giving name, grade, 
age, Army serial number, organiza- 
tion, military occupational specialist 
and specification serial numbers. 
Commanders of units or installations 
to which the enlisted man is assigned 
will certify as to physical qualifica- 
tions and forward the requests to 
The Adjutant General, with those 
forwarding the requests confining 
any remarks to recommendations re- 
garding the merits of the case. De 
tails of the voluntary transfer plan 
are set forth in War Department Cir- 
cular No. 132, dated April 6, 1944. 

Transfers to the Infantry are made 
in grade, with no loss of pay or re- 
duction in rating. Only the War De- 
partment is vested with authority 
to disapprove requests for transfer. 

The plan, in addition to meeting 
the requests of many enlisted men 
who have expressed a desire to join 
the Doughboys in fighting the enemy 
at close quarters, is enabling the 
Army to take full advantage of the 
youth and fighting spirit of these 
men. Following approval of a re- 
quest for transfer, the soldier is 
given any additional training that 
may be needed and is sent to a bat- 








gun salute. 


tle area. 








WASHINGTON—In three years of 


lend-lease operation the United 
States has shipped 30,000 planes, 
25,000 tanks and 800,000 other mili- 
tary vehicles to its Allies, it was 


announced by Leo T. Crowley, For- 
eign Economic Administrator, 

Between March 11, 1941, and 
March 1, 1944, the United States has 
sent about one-fifth of its aircraft 
production and about one-third of its 
tanks, tank-destroyers, trucks, jeeps 
and other military vehicle produc- 
tion to the Allied nations. 

Other “Vast” Supplies 

In addition to planes and trucks 
United States shipments under lend- 
lease since March 11, 1941, have in- 
cluded $1,800,000,000 in aircraft en- 
gines and parts and “hundreds of 
millions” of gallons of aviation gaso- 
line, 

In the $2,700,000,000 of ordnance 
and ammunition shipped under simi- 
lar programs the volume of incen- 





by Representativa. Hamilton Fish, 
of New York and passed by the 
House this week would authorize 


the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 





qualify any user to be a crack side- 
walk salesman for the “Hobo News.” 


2. Moustaches — Minstrel shows 
and “mellerdraymas” often feature 
characters with moustaches. Here's} 
where the humble match - stick 
comes in handy. Simply burn the 
end of a match and use it to trace 
the flowing lines of the villain’s 
handle-bar moustachio or the thin 
wisp of upper-lip adornment pecu- 
liar to the lounge lizard. Even bet- 
ter results may be obtained if cork 
stoppers from the mess hall's vine- 


gar jugs are burned to a crisp and 


used like the humbler matcn. 
3. Wigs—Realistic wigs can be 
made by unbraiding hawser ropes 


(or any other type 
matter) and utilizing the braids as 
hair. After soaking the braids in 
water (adding dye if coloring is de- 
sired), sew them onto the crown 
of an old hat, which serves as the 
base for the wig. Then style the 
wig as desired. Lacquer or shellac 
applied with a Flit gun, will make 
the wig firm. Paint may be added 
to the finished product to bring it 
to the desired shade. 


of rope, for that 


fairs to furnish Seeing-Eye dogs to 
blind veterans. 


} ation of $1,000,000 for the 
Eye program. 

| Mr. Fish had pointed out that the 

forthcoming invasion of Europe may 

produce thousands of blinded veter- 

and that “nothing we can do 

is too good for the nation’s defend- 


| ers.” 


| 


| Ans, 


A similar bill has been Introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Davis, of 
Pennsylvania, and is now awaiting 
action by the Finance Committee of 
that body. 


Seeing-Eye dogs are offered free 


the Secing-Eye institution that own- 
ers must be trained as intensively 
as the dogs for satisfactory coopera- 
tion, 





The bill authorized the appropri-| 
Seeing-| 


at present to blind veterans by the| 


Seeing-Eye institution of Morris-| 
town, N. J. But the House approv- 
ed legislation will guarantee suf- 
ficient funds to train as many dogs, 
as well as giving training to their 
2wners, aS may be made necessary 
by the war. It is pointed out by 


diary and demolition bombs was de- 





, 
|Blames Hasty Marriages 


|For Divorce Problems 
| MITCHEL FIELD, L.I.—That over 


| two-thirds of the work of the Legal 
Assistance Office at this camp is de- 


voted to the problem of divorces, 
|was the opinion expressed by Maj. 
| Albert Harrman, the camp Judge 
| Advocate. 

| Many soldiers, separated from 
| their wives for years, are now seek- 


jing a dissolution of their marriages, 
| Major Hermann said, especially in 
|}cases where the wife has applied 
| for, and receives, the allotment of 
}3$50 per month. 
marriages has no doubt been re- 
sponsible for an increase in the 
“The war and its attendant hasty 
number of legal separations, Major 
Hermann suggested.” Many _ sol- 
diers rush into marriage without 
ziving thought to the necessary 
compatability essential for any mar- 
riage to survive, while transferences 
to distant parts of the country or 
to overseas add to the terriffic 
strain upon new marriages, 





30,000 Planes Sent To Allies 
Under Lend-Lease Program 


scribed as “vast.” 

While the British Commonwealth 
and the Soviet Union produce most 
of the planes used by their forces, 
lend-lease planes have been a vital 
supplement to their own production, 
Mr. Crowley said. 

On the Russian front Soviet 
airmen are fiying Mitchell B-25’s, 
Douglas A-20’s, Thunderbolts, Aira- 
cobras and Curtis Warhawks side by 
side with planes produced in Soviet 
factories. 

Australian, British, Chinese? Dutch 
and Indian airmen are flying Amer- 
ican, as well as British, planes 
against the Japanese in Burma and 
the Southwest Pacific. In the war 
at sea American Grumman Hellcats 
and Corsairs are taking off from 
British as well as from American 
carriers. 

Mr. Crowley noted that American 
trucks have been playing a vital 
role in the great Soviet Offensives 
in the Ukraine and the Crimea. 


Purple Hearts For 
American Heroes 


WITH THE AMERICAN DIVI- 
SION, Bougainville — It happened 
twice in the same infantry com- 
pany fighting in the Augusta Bay 
Area—the ultimate heroism of a 





soldier taking the shock of an 
enemy shell with his own body to 
protect his comrades. Yet, neither 
soldier was killed. 

Pfc. Jay L. Swenson was under- 
going a Jap knee mortar barrage 
with his comrades when he saw 
one of the small, ‘deadly shells 
land nearby. He fell upon it. He 
was wounded but his life was 
spared. 

Three days later, Sgt. Floyd M. 
Walden was in a foxhole with 
another soldier when the knee 
mortars opened up. One of the 
shells landed in thelr hole. Ser- 
geant Walden covered it with his 
leg. The explosion wounded him, 
but both soldiers lived. 

Sergeant Walden and Private 
Swenson have been awarded the 


Two Days to Drag 
Buddy 1,000 Yards 





times Luck deserted him. 

He was lucky at Oran, where he 
landed with the First Infantry dun 
ing the invasion of Africa. A German 
88 shell landing near his foxhole 
knocked him unconscious and buried 
him in the dirt. His buddies dug 
him out—unharmed and unable tg 
understand how he had managed tg 
breathe. 

Throughout the Tunisian campaign 
his luck held—nothing but close 
calls! He fought with the First 
through the Sicilian campaign; the, 
he was transferred to the Third In 
fantry as a machine’ gunner 
luck again—as Private Watsabaugh 
likes machine guns _ because they 
throw plenty of lead. 

Though he fought through the 
hard-won landing at Salerno, it wag 
n’t till Cassino that things really 
began to happen to him. 

“It was so thick there that the 
Germans crept to within 10 feet of 
us and we didn’t see them. The 
first we knew was when they started 
tossing grenades,” he says. “That's 
where I really was lucky. I didn’t 
get hit until near the end of the 
scrap. We were throwing grenades 
at them and they were throwing 
them right back. It was some scrap 
while it lasted. I threw seven gre 


nades. A buddy passed them to me 
and I threw them. I’ve got a good 
arm.” 


Five of the 15 in his squad were 


killed or wounded but the group 
held the hill. Their sergeant was 
badly hurt—grenades had caught 


him in the head, the groin and the 
legs. Watsabaugh used both his 
own and the sergeant’s first aid kit 
to treat him. A shell fragment hit 
Watsabaugh in the leg, giving him 
the wound for which he later re 
ceived the Purple Heart. “I just 
let it bleed. It wasn’t much. I 
decided that I'd better get the ser. 
geant to the aid station.” 

He started out, dragging the ser 
geant. The hill was still under fire 
and he had to stick to cover, doing 
most of his traveling at night. He 
covered 1,000 yards in two days. 
By then, the sergeant had passed 
out twice and Private Watsabaugh 
himself was wearing out from lack 
of food. He left the sergeant in a 
well-protected position and went on 
alone to the aid station, marking 
the path with bits of toilet paper. He 
guided the aid men to the sergeant 
before he considered his mission 
finished. 

After his leg healed, Private Wag 
abaugh landed with the first wave 
at Anzio. He was lucky there. He 
and his assistant gunner were sit- 
ting so close their bodies touched 
when a mortar shell struck the as 
sistant In the back, killing him. 
“A fragment must have gone right 
through his body,” Watsabaugh re- 


calls, “It could not have hit my 
helmet any other way. It went 
through the helmet and cut my 
head.” 


There’s a scar on the side of his 
head now and he can’t see so well 
with one eye. He has added an Oak 
Leaf Cluster to his Purple Heart, 
but he insists that you must “See 
how lucky I was!” 





Movie 


Stuff 


Rheinhold Schunzel, who plays 
Gen. Erich Von Ludendorff in Para- 
mount’s “The Hitler Gang,” wears 
a coatful of medals which belong to 
the German leader in World War [ 
and were loaned to the studio for 
the picture. 

* 

Ladies of fashion endured much for 
their appearance sake during the 
reign of the Second Stuart. Joan 
Fontaine found out how much play- 
ing the Lady Dona St. Columb 
“Frenchman's Creek.” Her 18 co® 
tumes averaged 30 pounds each in 
weight and to get into them she 
was laced in four inches around the 
waist, 


Columbia has in production: “Mrs 
Winkle Goes To War”; “Secret Come 
mand”; “The Impatient Years} 
“They Live In Fear”; “Louisiana 
Hayride”; “U-Boat Prisoner”; “Kay 
Kyser Story”; “The Crime Doctor's 
Rendezvous”; “Kansas City Kitty”. 

> > > 


Pat Parrish didn’t end her schook 
ing when she quit college at U. 
L. A. to accept a Columbia contract 
On the set of “They Live in Feat, 
Pat was taken under the wing 
other young members of the cast 
and initiated into the great Amer 
ican game of penny-ante poker. 

The youngsters all felt that it was 
a necessary part of her equipment 
now that she is in the working 
world. But the teachers were thé 
ones who paid for it. The gam 


finally had to break up whea 








Purple Heart. 


won all the pennies, 


which they played between — | 
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‘BREATHE DEEPLY, Buddy!’ 
Medical Corps in the ETO presses the hand-held release 


will follow the invasion forces. 


which opens the shutter of this portable X-Ray unit. 
one of thousands of intricate and fragile mechanisms which 


An X-Ray Technician of the 


It is only 








The German 
Side, Hell 


CAMP BRECKINRIDGE, Ky. — 
Directing German prisoners of war 
in work throughout camp is one 
of Pfe. George Lanpher’s duties as 
head of a landscaping group. Re- 
porting at a given location to super- 
vise some work one afternoon he 
stepped up to a fellow in blue denim 
prison garb and tried to make him 
understand what work was to be 
done. 

The prisoner replied, 
English. 

“Oh, you speak English,” declared 
Pfc. Lanpher. His curiosity got the 
better of him then and he engaged 


speaking in 





Absence Excused! 

ARMY FORCES IN THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC — Callahan, veteran ca- 
nine mascot of an artillery battery 
in the 40th Infantry Division, miss- 
ed reveille Easter Sunday for the 
first time in 18 months. 

1st Sgt. Charles A. Tillman, how- 
ever, reported “all present and ac- 
counted for,” because Callahan 
was inside the orderly room giv- 
ing birth to seven pups. 








CAMP SHELBY, Miss. — Infantry- 
men who bemoan the weight of their 
rifles and packs needn’t look far 
for an example of men worse off 
than themselves, says Capt. Donald 
A. Gordon, who landed on Kiska with 
ski troops ready to fight the absent 
enemy who had already found safer 
ground, 
“Our medics went ashore through 
those foggy icy waters with pack 
boards laden with between 40 and 
@ pounds of plasma and other medi- 
tal supplies,” the captain, presently 
serving in the 115th Evacuation Hos- 
pital here, explained. “We didn’t 
know what we were going into, and 
alot of the fellows would have felt 
safer with rifles instead of medical 
supplies.” 

Booby Traps 
In the confusion of the early land- 
Ings, there were some casualties and 
the medical supplies were put to 
good use, in spite of the fact that the 
tmemy had already pulled out, Cap- 
tain Gordon related. 


Booby traps caught a number of 
toldiers who weren’t careful, and be- 
cause of the poor visibility, and the 
fact that we didn’t know the Japs 
had pulled out caused some skirm- 
shes between our own troops and 
resulted in additional casualties, be- 
fore it was fully determined that the 
Japs weren’t there any more. 

The Jap booby traps were crude, 
the medic remembers, and were eas- 
lly discovered by troops who were 
careful. Some didn’t take the neces- 
tary precautions and were injured. 
“I was only a few feet from one 
froup of men who were trying to re- 
Move a Jap artillery piece. Instead 
tf tying a rope to the weapon and 
pulling it out with a vehicle some 
tistance away, they went ahead and 
tried to pull it by hand. The thing 
blew up and killed several men and 
maimed others for life,” he related. 
The Kiska operation was very in- 
teresting from a medical angle be- 
tause the Japs had constructed un- 
derground hospitals, the likes of 
Which the medics had never seen. 
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THE LOCATORS, Box 537, Leaven- 
Worth, Kans., will appreciate any help 

t you can give in locating the fol- 
lowing : 
m™. Edwin M. Cahill (Florence) (7). 
™. Sam Connell (Judy) (Brig. Gen.). 
TA Stuart Crawford 





(Lahoma) (Col., 


te. Carl J. Dockler (Mildred) (Col., 
Men'e ™" Finley (Helen) (Col , CAC). 
i Hoyt Fowler (Capt., ? 

m Howard A. Hale (G eons (Lt. Col, 


= Oris D. Hangen (Marion) (Col 


om Neware Harke (Clare) (7, 


Inf.).” 
ts natty H, 


Hammond (Babs) (Lt. 


in a Earl Lackey (Lt., AC). 
hd John P, Lucas (Muz) (Maj, Gen.). 


im Vincent Meyer (Agnes) (Brig. 
kes John Mitchell (Margaret) (1A., 7). 
Norms an Petrocine (Cora) (Lt., AC). 


E. Sankey (Col., 





is Bernard L. Shelton 
a t., SC), 


Ord). Kurt Sprengling (Lt. 


(Katharine) 
or Capt., 


MC). 
(Helen) (Lt, 


3 § Svare (Cara) (Maj., 
W. Sutherland 


alan B. Thomas (Lt., AC). 

an Withe tpunkle) (Col, Ar 
Force or GSC). 

Reese Howell (May) (Brig. Gen.). 


The hospitals were carved out of 
the solid earth and contained a 
half-mile of corridors. “There was 
nothing crude about them, either,” 
the captain related. “They were built 
weil, apparently with the view of be- 
ing used for a long time.” 

There were two of the hospitals 
on the island, both of which were 
covered with oil by the retreating 
Japs. They evidentally wanted to set 
the places afire, but never got around 
to it. Their stock of serums and 
vaccines were intact and many of 
their surgical instruments were sal- 
vaged. 

“Their army medics weren't pill 
rollers by any means,” said Captain 





Gordon, “for they used shots for ev- 


Field Packs Are Light, Say Medics 
Who Tote 40-60 Pounds of Supplies 


erything. Whenever they administer- 
ed drugs they gave it through a 
needle. We found very few pills 
among their medications.” 

The bombings which the navy 
ships and army and navy planes gave 
the island the days before the troops 
landed didn’t do a great deal of 
damage, the Captain explained. The 
fog was so heavy most the time and 
the enemy had concealed his instal- 
lations so well that it was practical- 
ly impossible to pick out targets. 

“All their barracks were dug out 
of the side of hills and were blend- 
ed with the terrain in such a way 
that you had to fall into one of them 
before you knew you were there,” he 
related. 





WASHINGTON — “Dip into Ger- 
many and pick up intact the popu- 
lation of Leipzig or Cologne, trans- 
fer it to the United States and put 
it to work, and you will have a 
graphic representation of the possi- 
bilities ‘of prisoner-of-war labor as 
a means of alleviating the labor! 
shortage in this country. 


The War Department announced] 
that prisoners of war in this country 
now total 183,618, which approxi+ 
mates the number of workers which 
normally would be found in a city 
of between 700,000 and 800,000 per- 
sons, Utilization of these prisoners, 
accomplished without putting them 
into competition with free Amer- 
ican labor, has resulted in a total 
of 19,300,321 man-days of useful em- 
ployment from June, 1943, to the end 
of March, 1944, 


Wholly in accord with provisions 
of the Geneva Convention transfer 
of this huge manpower pool is with- 
out precedent in American history, 
said the War Department. World War 
One laid no pattern for such a move, 
the announcement added, explaining 
that prisoners of war during that 
conflict worked at warehouse and 
similar work and were kept in 
France. None were brought. here. 

Geneva Convention rules govern- 


General Takes 
Five-Mile Hike 


CAMP CARSON, Colo. — Maj. 
Gen. Terry Allen, commanding the 
104th division, is one general who 
doesn’t ask his men to do any- 
thing he carntt do himself. 

He _ recently tested an order 
given his men to march five miles 
in an hour. 

Accompanied by his aide, Capt. 
James Eastman, the general joined 
Company H of the 414th Infantry 
and started off on the measured 
five mile course. There were no 
corners cut on the route whose 
hills and dales challenge any 
trained-to-the-minute doughboy. 

General Allen finished in an 
hour. The men of the company 
were unanimous in hoping they 
could do as well when they 
reached the general’s age, which, 
while not great, is still double that 
of many line soldiers. 








DON’T DISCUSS military infor- 
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Prisoners of War Total 


183,618 In This Country 


ing Axis prisoners of the United 
States are being observed to the Let- 
ter, the War Department explained. 
Prisoners are treated humanely and 
fairly, as soldiers of an opposing 
army, not as criminals. However, 
discipline is strict and prisoners are 
not pampered. Treatment is fair but 
firm, it was added. 

Segregated by nationality, PWs are 
subject to laws, regulations, and or- 
ders in force in the Army of the de- 
taining power. They are subject also 
to Articles of War, civil laws, and 
are within jurisdiction of courtsmar- 
tial, 

Punishment for offenses is same as 
that for U. S. Army personnel. No 
punishment contrary to Geneva Con- 
vention rules is dealt. Fraterniza- 
tion between Axis prisoners in our 
custody, and our own troops is pro- 
hibited. In PW camps officers are 
housed and messed in compounds 
separate from those of enlisted men. 
Additional segregation is applied to 
isolate non-cooperative war prison- 
ers, said the War Department. 
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the prisoner in conversation. Fin- 
ally he observed aloud that the 
prisoner spoke excelient English. 

“Yes, I guess I do o. k.” came the 
response. 

“You do very well... use Amer- 
ican slang and everything. How did 
you learn to speak English so 
well?” persisted Pfc. Lanpher. 

“I learned in school in New York.” 








— s 


“New York.” 

“Sure, I lived there all my life.” 

Pfc. Lanpher was surprised. “Tell 

me,” he said, “How did you happen 
to get captured with Marshal Rome 
mel’s Afrika Korps? How come yoy 
were fighting on the German side?” 

“German side, hell!” roared the 
prisoner. “I’m an American trusty 
froin ihe camp stockade!” 
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‘You Whispered, I Love You’ 


Fifty Lonely Gls Respond 


MARANA ARMY AIR FIELD, 
Ariz. — Air Wac Pvt. Helen W. Col- 
lins didn’t know her first poem had 
been published — until she was no- 
tified on the same day in letters 
from five soldiers at bases scattered 
across the continent. 

And she still receives an average 
of two letters daily from confessed 
lonesome soldiers, moved by her 
“You Whispered, I Love You”, a 
24-line pensive reflection of a love 
for someone apparently gone over- 
seas. 

The poem was published in the 
March 25 edition of Army Times and 
carried a credit line for Private 
Collins, a demure, blond of 22. 

“J missed that edition,” she ex- 
plained, “and didn’t have any idea 
my poem had been accepted. I 
couldn’t imagine why five soldiers 





You Whispered 
‘| Love You’ 


While I loved you 

Life was very gay, 
When we were together 

I loved to hear you say,— 
“I love you.” 


Sunshine on the grass 

Sprinkled with heavenly dew, 
Made everything wonderful, 

For you had just whispered,— 
“J love you.” 


Before you went away 
You whispered to me, 

“J’}] love you always, 
Please wait for me.” 


And when you went away, 
Far over the distant sea, 
I didn’t know it was 
The last time you'd say,— 
“I love you,” to me. 


Now that you are gone, 
The sun’s not so bright, 
Nor the sky so blue, 
But I can still hear 
You whisper, “I love you.” 





whom I had never heard of would 

be writing to me, and it wasn’t un- 

til I opened the first letter that I 

knew my poem had been printed. 
“Geek . +” 

“Gosh ,,. I never expected. any 
kind of a response, especially like 
this,” she apologized and reluctant- 
ly admitted receipt of nearly 50 fet- 
ters from as many Army bases and 
camps. 

All the soldiers complimented her 
poetry and were almost unanimous 
in asking “. .. what do you look like 
and how old are you?” 

One soldier at Camp Shelby, Miss., 
moved by the muse in his response, 
replied by paraphrasing Private Col- 
lins’ poem, ostensibly as the inspir- 
ation of her verses. “Even if you 
do have a boy friend overseas,” he 
appended, “I don’t think it’s a bad 
idea for us to get better acquainted 
by corresponding.” 

Private Collins, who is “trying to 
put on 15 pounds so I will be ac- 
cepted for overseas duty”, wrote the 
poem “in about an hour” while con- 
fined to the station hospital. 

“I didn't have anybody in parti- 
cular in mind when I wrote it,” she 
said, “I had been reading a book in 
which one of the characters remark- 
ed that anyone could write and he 
reeled off verses and songs. That 
gave me the idea to try. With a lit- 
tle revising here and there I wrote it 
in an hour, 

“I guess you could say I wrote 
it for the girls and wives who have 
sweethearts overseas,” she mur- 
mured, 

Graded “A-Minus” 

Private Collins is “trying to answer 
each letter”, but “it’s becoming quite 
a job.” Her only previous writing ef- 
fort was a 500-word short story “in 
the 10th grade for which I received 
an A-minus.” 

Excerpts from the soldiers’ letters 
provide a humanly genuine cross sec- 
tion of G. I. thoughts and feelings. .. 

“It’s a rainy night in Mississippi 
and I (am) . » feeling blue and 
lonely ... Apparently you have writ- 
ten it for a boy friend overseas ...I 
don’t know if he will see Army Times 
but just in case he doesn’t I would 
like to take the liberty to answer 
for him ... You know all us G.Ls 
must stick together to win this war. 

“ .. I have a girl friend at home 
and know just how you feel being 
away from him... There isn’t any 
harm in writing and the chances are 
only one in a million that we will 
ever meet . . There seems to be 
something in that poem that makes 
me think of home . . . I would like 
to hear from you for I am a poem 
writer myself and would like to cor- 
respond with someone who knows 
something about poems. Of course, 
I’m no professor in poetry but I do 
like to write poems very much. 


“,..So that (the poem) makes me 
feel you would be a nice person to 
write to ...I1 am six feet tall and 
weigh 180 pounds. That’s all I’m 
going to tell you about me now but 
if you write I’m sure I can write a 
more interesting letter... I would 
like to read some more of your poems 
... I’m a reporter on our small di- 
vision paper. How would you like me 
to send you a copy then you could 
write and tell me if you like it. I 
gather some good material to write 


letter-responses she received 
Army Times. 








on but don’t seem to have the right 
touch ... By the way, how old are 
you? 

“When I was overseas before I 
left a girl friend who would send 
me lots of poems like yours to boost 
my morale ...I am fixing to go 
baeckover soon and sure would like 
someone to correspond with.” 

Private Collins’ reaction to her 


Poetic emergence: 
“I hope I can make the Marana 
Air Wac volleyball team.” 


PVT. HELEN W. COLLINS, demure, blond and 22, shows the 


after her poem appeared in 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy— 
The eyes of Texas are upon T/Sgt. 
Harry H. Moore. He’sg the miracle 
man” of the Fifth Army. The stocky 
Forth Worth sergeant has had 
enough experiences to cram a 14 
foot shelf of books and he’s back 
for more. ° 

The Sergeant’s tunie bears the 
Purple Heart with three Oak Leaf 
Clusters, and he is a veteran of 21 
patrols in actual combat. What’s 
more, the Sergeant would trade the 
whole of Italy for three square feet 
of Gillespie’s grocery store back in 
Fort Worth where he used to 
clerk. 

Unlike the traditional hard-bitten 
GI, Sgt. Moore is a_ soft-spoken, 
friendly soldier who looks on his 
many brushes with death as run-of- 
the-mill. Moore landed at Salerno 
last September in a hail of enemy 
shells, machine gun fire and explod- 


ing bombs which blasted’ the 
ground not fifty feet away in all 
directions. 


Trapped Battalion 

Then, his battalion was trapped at 
Persano on the Naples drive and 
for two days he was hemmed in be- 
hind German lines, until he and a 
fighting mate slipped out. They 
were the only two men to get out 
of that trap. It was in the drive 
near San Pietro that Sergeant 
Moore tallied most of his 21 patrols. 
On one of these patrols into the 
Jerries’ lines they spotted him and 
let go with a barrage of heavy 
motar fire. On another patrol near 
San Pietro he was forced to dig a 
foxhole in what looked like solid 
rock. He ducked into the shelter 
and bingo! An 88 mm _ mortar 
smacked right on the rim of his 
forhole. It was a dud. 

On another occasion a mortar 
shell knocked the Sesageant uncon- 
scious. Lying with his head hang- 
ing over a ledge he regained con- 
sciousness to see a sniper some dis- 
tance away leisurely plugging away 
at him with a rifle. The Sergeant 
ducked for cover, sneaked around 
behind the sniper and—one sniper 
died. 

In another skirmish, with four 
painful wounds, Moore was ordered 
to dispose of an enemy machine gun 
nest. A shell got him in the arm 
but he went after the nest, wip- 





ing it out with grenades. At San 





ment announced that in furtherance 
of Italian cobelligerent efforts, Ital- 


serve in service units organized on 
a military basis. Parallel arrange- 
ments are being made, in so far as 
practicable, by the Government of 
the United Kingdom. 

These units will render services 
of various kinds in support of the 
war effort against the common en- 
emy, except in actual combat. They 
will be staffed with Italian officers 
and noncommissioned officers, and 


leges not heretofore available to 
them. The units organized by the 
United States will be under the ulti- 
mate command of American officers, 
and will be subject to American mil- 
itary law and regulations. 

Italian personnel volunteering for 
assignment to these service units 
will continue to be paid the present 
rates of pay for labor prescribed by 
the Army pursuant to its obligations 
under the Geneva Convention gov- 
erning prisoners of war. However, a 
portion of this will be paid in cash 
and the remainder in Post Exchange 
coupons instead of the entire sum 
being paid in coupons as at present. 
The amount not paid in cash may be 


"Fat Chance’ To 
Win $25 Prize 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—A “fat” op- 
portunity” is being offered to the 
mess sergeant who can save the most 
in vegetable fats and oils during 
May. 

Twenty-five dollars will go to the 
sergeant and crew producing the 
largest quantity of Army-rendered 
animal fats, thereby releasing the 
vegetable-processed shortenings from 
the issued field ration. 

As Capt. H. W. Hipp, Post QM 
Sales Officer says, “Kitchen fat has 
fire-power as well as fry-power.” 
Stewart sergeants are buckling right 
down to see who'll find that extra 
tablespoonful of fat to make the bul- 
let. which gets Hitler. 

The winner will be determined 
from records of the amounts of is- 








sued fats returned to the Post Com- 
missary, and from reports of Iindl- 
vidual efforts of mess personnel to 
reduce fat wastage, 


ian prisoners of war who volunteer | 
are being given the opportunity to} 


will be extended liberties and privi-| 





with the Treasury of the United 
| States if he so elects. 
Service units will be organized 


along American military lines to per- 
form service functions for our fore- 
es similar to those now being per- 
formed by American service units. 
The arrangement is expected to re- 
lease thousands of American soldiers 
for other duty. 


Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, U. S. 
Army, Commanding General, Army 
Service Forces, is responsible for the 
organization, training and utilization 
of the units. Brig. Gen. John M. Eag- 
er, U. S. Army, former Chief of Staff, 
Fifth Service Command, has been 
named Commanding General of the 
units, which will be under the over- 
all supervision of the Service Com- 
mands in which they are stationed. 

Training will be conducted under 
existing mobilization training pro- 
grams for the type of service to be 
performed, with the omission of tac- 
tical and weapon training and such 





Service Units for Italian PW’s 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart-; credited to the individual's account, other modifications as may be deem- 
| ed advisable. Instruction in the Eng- 


lish language will be stressed, with 
particular reference to vocabulary 
relating to the tasks of the individu- 
al units. Existing housing facilities 
will be used. 


The present prohibition against 
fraternization will not apply between 
members of the Italian service units 
and American military personnel, 
but military discipline and the pre- 
scribed military courtesies will be 
strictly observed. Friends and rela- 
tives of members of the units may 
visit them at the discretion of the 
American unit commander. 

Members of the service units will 
wear easily recognizable uniforms, 
including a green brassard bearing 
the word ITALY in white block let- 
ters, to be worn on the left sleeve. 
The garrison (overseas) cap will be 
worn, with a red and green circular 
cloth patch bearing the word ITALY 
in the position normally occupied by 








21 Patrols a Cinch; 
Malaria Downs Him 


Pietro he was hit in the leg by 
shell fragments, had them removed, 
and went back to his company at 
once, Hit again in the leg the 
next day, he refused to go back fop 
treatment until the company com. 
mander insisted. 


Malaria Got Him 

Out of the hospital again on New 
Year’s Eve, Moore rushed back tg 
his outfit and arrived with a lash. 
ing snowstorm that leveled all the 
tents of his company. He was 
hardly in action again when malaria 
got him. Back he went to the hog 
pital. 

The Texas sergeant begged the 
medics for a release after malaria 
treatment and once more joined hig 
outfit, just in time for the bloody 
Rapido River crossings. “That 
wasn’t good,” he says. “I counted 
12 Nazi machine guns crouched on 
the opposite bank.” In that cross. 
ing the Texan got another bullet in 
the leg. Back he went to the hos. 
pital. 


All that’s needed to keep Sergeant 


|Moore in action, say his buddies, 





is a rolling one-man hospital to fol. 
low him around. That, his buddies 
admit, would save the Texan’s time 
and be devastating to the Jerries, 


Mail for PWs 
To be Flown 


WASHINGTON — An air-mail let. 
ter sheet will be made available for 
free distribution through post offi- 
ces to facilitate and expedite mall 
to prisoners of war and civilians de 
tained or interned in enemy or ene 
my-occupied countries, the War De 
partment announced. 

A postage rate of six cents a half 
ounce or fraction thereof is appli- 
cable to the letter sheet. 

The principal advantage of the let. 
ter sheet is that is makes possible 
speedy clearance of prisoner-cf-war 
mail by censorship authorities in 
the United States and enemy ter- 
ritory. 

The sheet is so constructed as to 
provide for folding into a uniform 
and distinctively marked envelope. 
Nothing may be enclosed with the 
message. 

Recently it was learned through 
Swiss intermediary channels that 
German authorities would not de 
liver mail addressed to American 
prisoners of war if it bore endorse- 
ments or slogans intended to pro 
mote the United Nations’ war ef- 
fort. American cancellations and 
stamps with such slogans as “Win 
the War,” “V,” “For Defense” are 
typical of the phrasings which fell 
under the German ban. 

To insure against the use of such 
stamps and cancellations, the De 
partment has provided for a system 
under which the stamped air-mail 
letter sheet will be enclosed in an 
outer envelope, without postage, ad- 
dressed “Postmaster — Prisoner of 
War Air-Mail.” No postage is re 
quired for the outer envelope and 
it may be dropped in any mail de 
pository. The letter sheet also may 
be handed to a clerk at the service 
window in the post office or a branch 
Station thereof, without the outer 
envelope. 


DISPATCHES FROM Stockholm 
note that Germany is planning to 
employ children of 10 years of age 
this summer in farm work, since the 
country “cannot spare a single sol 
dier or worker.” 








Randy Allen : 


military insignia. 
Sgt. A. J. 





IF YOUKEEP YouR TURRET LOAD- 
£D DOWN WITH BARRACKS BAGS, 
BLANKETS, BOX LUNCHES AND 
YOUR AUNT MINNIE’S PICTURE, (T'S 
A CINCH INA PINCH yYouvE 


TO THE ESSENTIALS... ANYONE CAN SEE 
THERES A DEFINITE ADVANTAGE... 

















A tr-oFr to strp-ore rexuRNG CAROL K 


AND YOURE ASAD SHAD IF YoU GO 
INTO ACTION WITH YOUR HULL FLYING 
THE FAMILY WASH, AND YOUSTANGLE 
UPINEXCESS JUNKEROO...... 
IT AWAY AND STRUT Your STUFF 


Abruzzo, Fort Knox, Ky. 
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TOSS 








DONT LET ANYTHING BOG You 
DOWN....PAY ATTENTION TO YOUR 

SUSPENSION... KICK THE DUST OFF 
YOUR BOGIES AND TAKE OFF... 


RUN OUT OF PAPER 
BUT | THINK YOU GET 
THE IDEA.... JUST DONT 


/ SORRY, FELLAHS, WEVE 





—<—_ 





YOUR 
VEHICLE! 
i | 
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Army Cures 80% 
Neurotics Recover and Return 


WASHINGTON.—A jittery crooner 
from a dance hall orchestra, son of 
a psychoneurotic mother, swam to 
a small island occupied by 15 Japs 
and, in two days of hide-and-seek, 
killed them all with his bowie knife. 
A sergeant on Guadalcanal became 
a psychoneurotic when he held a 
machine gun post for 16 hours and 
three of his old schoolmates were 
killed beside him. Just before aid 


pai AAA 
The 
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1. The nickname “General Ike’s 


Snowdrops,” applying to a unit of 
the American troops now in Eng- 
Jand, would almost certainly be 
known by any Yank soldier who got 
himself in trouble in London. Can 
you explain it? 

* * . 
2. It has been estimated by draft 
authorities that the number of men 
classified as 4-F equals the total 
number of men in the United States 
armed forces during World War I. 
How many men would you say were 
in the 4-F category? 
A. 1,500,000? 
B. 3,500,000? 
C. 5,000,000? 

. o 7 
3. You will probably remember the 
Lambeth Walk, the Bunny Hug, the 
Cake Walk as popular American 
dances. The “Anzio Amble has re- 
cently come into popularity. Is it: 

A. A new dance originated by 
New York dancing masters? 

B. A war dance indulged in by 
the natives of New Guinea? 

C. A jocular description of the 
way Allied soldiers get from fox- 
hole to foxhole on the beachheads 
held near Rome? 

* . . 

4. In the list of official Army ab- 
breviations “TAG” appears as speci- 
fying a high-ranking officer. Is he: 

A. The Adjutant General? 

B. Temporary Assistant Gover - 
nor? 

C. Air Transport General? 

. . * 


5..The War Department’s newest 


award, the Bronze Star, was given 
to two officers and three enlisted 
men in Italy recently. Do you 


know whether it is awarded for: 

A. Heroism in air combat? 

B. Heroic or meritorious service 
not involving aerial flight? 

C. Long-continued service? 

* . * 

6. News dispatches reported that 
Ducks, Alligators and Buffaloes were 
all seen in Lake Sentani, New 
Guinea recently. Can you explain? 

° > . 

7. In the first 12 weeks of the 
Operation of the new “mustering- 
out payment” law the Army has cov- 
ered payments to 3345 honorably dis- 
charged personnel or to their sur- 
vivors. Would you say the total 
amount was: 

A. $126,846? 

B. $658,800? 

C. $2,786,000? 

* . . 

8. New Guinea, as news dispatches 
have told us, is the second largest 
island in the world. There have 
been United States installations on 
- largest during the war period. Is 
t: 


A. Greenland? 

B. Iceland? 

C. Madagascar? 
* 7 


9. His fictitious counterpart ap- 
pears in the comic strip “Terry and 
the Pirates.” Recently he headed the 
First American Air Commando Force 
to carry troops into interior Burma. 

you know his name? 

10. A new radio station known as 
“Absie” warned Allied sympathizers 
in Europe that the invasion was im- 
Minent. Was it: 

A. American Beam Switzerland, 
India Everywhere? 

B. Allied Broadcast Service Into 
Eire? 

C. American Broadcast Station 
in Europe? 

(See Quiz Answers, Page 19) 
as 


arrived an explosion knocked him 
unconscious, but now he’s back in 
the South Pacific—via a trip home. 

These stories were released this 
week by Col. William C. Meninger, 
chief of the Army Neuropsychiatric 
Division, to tell the American public 
that though the Army has classified 
a large number of training and bat- 
tle casualties as psychoneurotic, 
most of them are sane and will res- 
pond to treatment. 

Everyone, explained the colonel, 
has his own limit of mental, as well 
as of physical, endurance. When he 
has reached it, he will “break” and 
develop psychonearotic symptoms. 
He attempts to solve apparently in- 
soiuable conflicts through wuncon- 
scious, illogical behavior. 

It doesn’t happen only to GI's 
mothers who can’t relax about their 
children, men worried “sick” over 
finances, children afraid of the dark 


who develop violent tantrums, or 
jilted maidens who take to their 
beds with inorganically caused par- 
alysis—all are psychonurotics. 

GI’s often regard buddies who 
develop “convenient” symptoms as 
goldbricks. This isn’t so—they have 


simply solved their problem by mak- 
ing themselves unavailable or plac- 
ing themselves in a position where 
they can’t meet it. Of all the cases 
treated by the Army in this war, 
not one has proved a true malin- 
gerer. 

The Army hasn't a larger propor- 
tion of psychoneurotic cases’ than 
civilian hospitals. It’s just that when 
civilians develop these tendencies, 
they can take a vacation, get drunk, 
or “act a little queer” and get over 
it. In the Army, you’re either well 
and on duty, or ill and in the hos- 
pital. Many psychoneurotic cases in 





Army hospitals are therefore 
vague borderline cases. 

Army life with its racial changes 
of environment, its regimentation 
and discipline, physical hardships 
such as long sleepless nights in fox- 
holes and battle, does tend to bring 
many men near or to their breaking 
points. 

Some Back in 48 Hours 

New methods of treatment enable 
the Army to return 40 per cent. of 
its psychoneurotic cases to duty in 
48 hours. Men are given hot food, 
a bath if possible, sedatives and a 
long sleep—within sight and sound 
of the front—and they’re ready to go 
back. 

Others must be sent to evacuation 
hospitals, where the same treatment 
is repeated over a longer period and 
is abetted by a psychiatrist. Another 
40 per cent. can be salvaged at this 
point, though many of these cannot 
return to the front because of the 
possibility of recurrence. 

The 20 per cent. remaining must 
be evacuated from the TO and given 
further treatment. In many, the 
improvement comes when they get 
back to the United States. They can 
be assigned jobs where adaptability 
is unnecessary. 

In conclusion, said Colonel Men- 
inger, “There is no definite and in- 
fallible test by which it is possible 
to distinguish in advance between 
the individual who will be an out- 
standing soldier and one likely to 
break under the unusual strain... 
There is a hard core of tough fiber 
in many Americans which has made 
them among the most adaptable and 
hard-hitting fighters in the world. 
The Germans and Japs greatly un- 
derestimated this quality—much to 
their sorrow.” 


only 





Foxhole Periscope 


WASHINGTON—A returning Am- 
erican officer, veteran of six amphib- 
ious landings in North Africa, Sicily 
and Italy, explained American suc- 
cesses as “due to a series of small- 
unit victories,’ and praised the in- 
genuity of Infantry soldiers at the 
front. 

Maj. Lynn D, Fargo, Infantry, of 
Ripon, Wis. said: “Our doughboys 
act fast and think quickly, and the 
platoon and squad leaders are the 
ones who deserve the credit for call- 
ing the plays.” 

He told how one machine gunner 
fixed his gun so that, on pulling a 
lever, the gun rose from the bot- 
tom of the foxhole to a firing posi- 
tion. Then he rigged up a periscope 
so he could see without exposing him- 
self, Finally, with a string tied to 
the trigger, he fired the gun from 
his snug position at the bottom of 
the foxhole. 


“There are many such cases of im- 
provising on the battlefield,” Major 
Fargo said. “Some of them are so 
good that higher commanders rec- 
ommend the ideas for general dis- 
tribution to all troops.” 

Major Fargo spent 18 months over- 
seas with the 3rd Infantry Division. 
He took part in assault landings at 


Casablanca; at Licata, Sicily; at 
Paestum, Italy, and at Anzio. In 
northern Sicily, his battalion was 


twice given the mission of making 
surprise amphibious landings 10 to 
15 miles behind the German and 





Life of a Rumor 


ADVANCE U. S. ARMY BASE, 
MARSHALL ISLANDS—"Girls on 
the island!” The rumor spread as 
only a rumor can. It apparently 
had a good foundation—cigarettes 
had been found with lipstick on 
them. 

Then Pvt. Terry H. Wozniak of 
Dupont, Pa., revealed that he had 
used the lip rouge, smoked several 
cigarettes, and planted them 
around the island. The lipstick was 
left over from the time he had 





used it to color photographs. 





Yanks Show ingenuity 


Italian lines. 
The battalion was awarded a unit 
citation for its action against the 


Axis troops at Messina. 

Major Fargo holds the Silver Star 
with Oak Leaf Cluster and the Pur- 
ple Heart. He received the latter for 
wounds in North Africa. His Silver 
Star was given him in recognition of 
bravery while leading a combat pa- 
trol that captured more than 150 
prisoners in Sicily, and the Oak 
Leaf Cluster in place of a second 
Silver Star for making a reconnais- 
sance under strong enemy fire dur- 
ing one of the landings behind the 
lines in the same campaign. 

Demolitions give doughboys many 
opportunities to exercise their in- 
genuity, according to Major Fargo. 
Many Infantrymen, while firing 
rifle grenades into machine-gun 
nests or other strongholds, have been 
tying several blocks of TNT to the 
grenades to create a greater con- 
cussion, 

“The way the doughboy improvises 
the emergencies leaves me no doubt 
about future inventions,” Major Far- 
go said. 
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‘SEND THE like this’, says V-Mail Girl Pvt. Kathryn D. Pfau, 
AAA school, Camp Davis, N. C. Private Pfau has plenty ex- 
perience sending V-Mail to seven brothers in the service. 


—Army Photo. 





CAMP WHITE, Ore.—Sgt. George 
Mirich, Oregon’s One-Man Army of 
Attu, today was notified that his 
government has awarded him the 
Distinguished Service Cross for “ex- 
traordinary heroism in action.” 

He's the gun-totin’ company clerk 
about whom you read in the Novem- 
ber 1943 Readers’ Digest. All Ser- 
geant Mirich did after trading in 
his typewriter for a rifle, a bayonet 
and a sack of grenades, was to crack 
open, single-handedly, a stubborn 
Jap defense and send seven little 
Samurai back to their ancestors. 

The soldier is now a member 
the 38lst Infantry Regiment of 
96th Division. 

When and where Sergeant Mirich 
will receive his D.S.C. has not been 
announced. The mild-mannered 28- 
year-old fighting man already holds 
the Purple Heart. 

Here’s what Sergeant Mirich’s 
citation has to say about his ex- 
ploits on May 19, 1943: 

“When his battalion was advanc- 
ing on Japanese-held Chichagof 
Pass, Sergeant (then Corporal) Mir- 
ich, a company clerk, at his own re- 
quest was acting as leader of a rifle 
squad. His company met intense 
fire from commanding enemy posi- 
tions above the line of attack, and 
progress was slowed. 

“Alone and on his own initiative, 
Corporal Mirich rapidly moved 
around the flank, and climbed a 
steep precipitious incline to reach 
the Japanese entrenchments. With 
rifle fire and grenades he cleaned 
out five enemy foxholes. His gun 
then jammed. He then used his 
bayonet until it was broken. 

“Corporal Mirich without hesita- 
tion continued the attack, using only 
his rifie butt. His infinite courage 
and skill in executing the attack and 


of 
the 


One-Man Army of Attu Wins 
Distinguished Service Cross 


liquidation of 


the 


enemy = strong 


point enabled his platoon to advance 
and mop up surrounding enemy pos- 
itions.” 
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it Must Be Some Potent Birdseed 
Philadelphia Blue Jays Near Top 


WASHINGTON—Fat Freddy Fitz- 
simmons must be feeding his Phila- 
delphia Blue Jays a potent type of 
birdseed because instead of being 
satisfied with the crumbs of the sec- 
ond division they’re pecking away 
impertinently at the heels of the 
St. Louis Cardinals. 

Fat Freddy’s mixture of hustling 
minor leageers and holdovers from 
the 1943 seventh place outfit have 
been doing okay thus far and haven't 
shown any signs of slacking off. 

The St. Louis Browns still con- 
tinue to rule the roost in the Amer- 
ican League although the Yankees 
and Senators apparently have hit 
their stride and may make it tough 
for the league leader on their trip 
east. 

Bit Of Traveling 

The season is still mighty young 

and standings aren’t worth much to- 


day. The next fortnight will prob- 
ably give an _ indication of how 
things shape up as the Western 


elubs of the American League come 
east and Eastern Nationals go west. 

The Chicago Cubs with banjo- 
playing Jolly Cholly Grimm once 
again at the helm should start to 
win after a dismal start. Grimm has 
yet to see his team win & game, al- 
though he’s been around a few days. 
Marse Joe McCarthy hasn’t seen his 
Yanks win, either, but the only 
reason is that he hasn’t been around 
while Art Fletcher has got them on 
the win road. 

Frankie Frisch is waiting for the 
Eastern teams with open arms. Be- 
fore the season opened Frankie had 
visions of pennants. For a few days 
he wasn’t fit to live with as his 
Pirates floundered around but now 
they seem to be on the right track. 

Skidding Their Wheels 

The Detroit Tigers have been skid- 
ding their wheels but should start 
to move ahead. With plenty of hit- 
ting power the runs have been dying 
on base. Jimmy Dykes almost swal- 
lowed his cigar and quit wise- 
eracking as his Chisoxs stumbled 
around but now they seem to have 
gotten the right idea and Jimmy is 
giving the umpires hell as usual. 

A few of the batters are giving 

itchers the same dose with Nick 

tten, Yankees, leading the thump 
parade with a very healthy .476. 

Dixie Walker is not only the pride 
ef Flatbush but the scorge of the 
pitchers as he clips the old apple at 
a 421 clip. Ducky Medwick, who 
has been written off as a has-been a 
couple of times, is giving the Giant 
fans something to cheer about with 
a .381 average. - 

Senators Are Hitting 

The Senators, who at last started 
to give their pitchers some support, 
have been pounding the horsehide 









with a vengeance. George Myatt is 


MBbbiiitvtvcanitveaniitriccaanccvttient veins ett aur 


hitting .391, Gil Torres, .333, Rick 
Ferrell, .333, and George Case, who 
has a bad arm, .296. 


The Cardinals have three batters 


hitting over the .300 mark as have 
the 


Dodgers. Card hitters are 


Musial, .379, O'Dea, 
whiler, .44. Those hitting for the 
Dodgers besides Walker are Galan, 
360, and Schultz, 
Jay batters, Wasdell, .354, and Adams, 
.349, are in the magic circle. 


MEMBERS of a Mediterranean Allied Forces bomb group sta- 


.360 and Lit- 


349. Two Blue 


tioned in southern Italy take time out to give their Italian bat- 


boy a few baseball pointers. 


Left to right: Sgt. Joseph Mac- 


carone, Cpl. Maurice Wiles, Pfc. Leonard Newcomb, Sot. 


Verne Brower. 
know it's spring. 


Now the gunners, mechanics, and pilots 





Max Baer Was 


the Toughest 


Sergeant Joe Louis Reports 


LONDON—Makx Baer !s the tough- 
est fighter S/Sgt. Joe Louis ever 
met—and you don’t have to take our 
word for it as the Bronx Bomber 
is the gent who names him Toughie 
Number One. 

Selecting an all-opponent team for 
Stars and Stripes Joe said that he 
pitched more strikes against Max 
than he did against a half-dozen or- 
dinary opponents. 

Cpl. Billy Conn holds five posi- 
tions in the all-opponent line-up. 
Corporal Conn, leading challenger, 
was named the smartest, the fastest, 
the possessor of the most effective 
left and the one with the best of- 
fense and defense. 

Maj. Jim Braddock wags _ given 
credit for having the most potent 
right. “If Schmeling’s right carried 
the explosiveness Braddock’s did, I 
never would have been able to an- 
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CAMP CROFT, S. C.—Soldiers of 
the Camp Croft infantry center con- 
tributed over $300 at a benefit sol- 
dier boxing show here-recently to 
Karl Brandt, 10-year-old Spartan- 
burg boy, who as a junior boxer, 
participated in the Croft ring until 
he lost a leg as a result of a traffic 
accident. 
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WILLIAM NORTHERN FIELD, 
Tenn.—The horsy set around this 
field have an authority on the 
subject of the bang-tails. Carl 
“Shorty” Delrosso, former jockey, 
gives them the inside dope. 
KEARNS, Utah — LeRoy “Ace” 
Gutowsky, former Detroit Lion and 

Brooklyn Dodger backfield coach, is 
taking his training here. 

BAINBRIDGE, Ga.—Two runs in 
the eighth and three in the ninth 
gave Spence Field a 5-4 win over 
the Blockbusters. 

FORT McCLELLAN, Ala—You 
ean put it down as official now— 
those hustling St. Louis Browns are 
going to win the pennant. That's 
the opinion of Al Milnar, Cleveland 
—— before being traded to the 

rowns. “It’s in the books,” says 
Milnar, “the Browns have a good 
infield—good pitching.” 





CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—Mel 
Almada, one of the best outfielders 
in the American League during 
the 30s, is taking basic training 
here. Almada played with the Red 
Sox, Senators and Browns. 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—The slug- 
ging 20th Armored Division team 
has been clipping the hide off base- 
balls. The Armoraiders boast a .362 
team average for the first six games 
three of which were against Nash- 
ville’s Southern Association cham- 
Pions. Top slugger is Don Arnold, 





who is belting away. at .a .524.clip. 
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FORT BRAGG,-N. C.—The eight 
enlisted men turning in the low- 
est scores in match play will be 
selected to form a post team. This 
match play tourney will be held 
at regular intervals so opposition 
teams will probably see a number 
of different faces each time they 
meet. 


THQULAVOTEUOALOAOOOUEN AAA LEAL 
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ALASKA—A six-man_ ski team 
from an Alaskan Army post flew to 


Nome and walked off with al] the 
firsts and the team championship. 
Corpl. Walter Erickson set a new 


Alaskan record with a jump of 96 
feet. 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Col. Wil- 
liam V. Ochs, Post Commander, 
dedicated Stewart's new baseball 
field to the memory of Col. Paul 
Bunker, who fought on Corregidor 
and later died in a Japanese prison. 


CAMP GRANT, Iil.—Golfing en- 
thusiasm rose around this camp with 
the arrival of Pvt. Ray Billows, who 
played on the Walker Cup team. 


CAMP LEE, Va—Leemen got 
the jump on other Army camps by 
snaring two major titles at the 
Penn Relays. Don Barksdale won 
the high jump with a 6 foot 4 inch 
jump and Barney Ewell won the 
broadjump with a 24 foot 2\/, 
inch leap. 


CAMP BEALE, Calif. — Morris 
Arnovich is now at Camp Beale and 
has been assigned manager of the 
post baseball team. He will hold 
down left field as he did with the 
Giants, Phillies and Reds. 


THE INCREASE in Danish sabo- 
tage has trebled since the Germans 
took over complete control of the 
Danish government last August on 
the pretext of putting a stop to 
sabotage. 








swer the bell after the fifth round,” 
Joe explained in response to a query 
about his knockout at the German’s 
hands. 

Other members of Joe's all-op- 
ponent lineup included: 

Most courageous, Lee Ramage; 
most troublesome, Arturo Godoy; 
fastest retreater, Bob Pastor; poor- 
est opponent, Johnny Paycheck. 
The hardest punch tossed at Louis 
was by Al Delaney while Paulino 
Uzudun absorbed the champ’s best 
Sunday punch. 
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spring training, 
he tests out his pitchin 
with a hand grenade in Com- 
pany A, 35th Battalion, 
Camp Croft, S. C., where 
taking basic training. 
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Meadows Sets New 
Chinese Vault Mark 


HEADQUARTERS, 
TEENTH AIR FORCE, China—Iist 
Lt. Earle Meadows, special service 
officer at Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chen- 
nault’s headquarters, pole vaulted 
14 feet, setting an unofficial Chinese 
record, and thrilled Chinese specta- 
tore in an exhibition here. 

The lanky lieutenant is the same 
lad who cleared 14 feet 3% inches 
to win the pole vault event of the 
Olympics at Berlin in 1936. He was 
second in the 1942 National A.A.U. 
indoor meet in Madison Square Gar- 
den at 13 feet 6 inches and tied for 
third in the '42 outdoor games by 
clearing 14 feet. 


His first jumping in 18 months 
the lieutenant put on the show here 
after he found a pair of brand new 
spiked shoes among the Red Cross 
stores at this post. 
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Stick, Pensive W St 
ick, Pensive Won |". 
WASHINGTON—‘Right after wejup right now and we just breezeq tion of « 

broke from the _ starting gate I| home by four lengths.” army of 

showed him the stick and then threw; That's the way Jockey Cony — 
it away. He wanted to run. I had|McCreary describes the Kentudy§ "| 
to hold him back. Derby. Calumet Farm's Pensive wo, § 4 enl 

“When we hit the head of the/the race going away to take down § January 
stretch I got cut off and had to take|the richest purse, $65,200, in the f war De 
to the inside. Then I turned him| Kentucky Classic’s history. ‘ | 
loose. He ran so fast it felt like Over a good track McCreary let figures 

I was in an airplane. his mount drop back to 13th place Durin, 
“The two lengths we were trail-|in the field of 16 at the quarter-poje § 190, t¢ 

ing Broadcloth and Stir Up closed|He moved up to 10th at the hai, § persons 

marker and had him in fifth place § duded : 
when the race was half over. tive Sev 

Two Track Stars Diavolaw, who had taken an early the Nat 

d T lead, had folded by that oo Come. _— 

T~ now was through and roadcloth § ordere 

Are Assigne o and Stir Up “— battling it - = 
. for the lead. ith eorge Woo 

Tuskegee Field and Eddie Arcaro battling headealh State 
TUSKEGEE FIELD, Ala—Archie|head on Broadcloth and Stir Uni} qua: 

> ; McCreary brought Pensive up and 

Harris, Indiana U. football and track tried to go through in the stretch 

star, and John Brooks, member of] ,.., ARIZ 

the last U. S. Olympics track team, ‘ 

were recently assigned to the Tuske- Age J yg A “let Peal ARK 

gee Army Air Field. go it was just a question of by how 
Brooks, winner of several Euro- many lengths the 3-year-old colt CAL! 

pean broadjump championships would win. 

while touring the continent with With the run of the roses past CoOL 

the United States team after the history, just about the same bunch 

Berlin Olympics in the ere of of colts will answer the starter’s CON 

1936, graduated from the University buzzer in the Preakness at Pimlico, 

of Chicago, where he was a main-| jr the 3year-olds run the same DEL 

stay on the track team for three way as they did when 2-year-olds 

years. After his graduation he was they will take turns beating each DIS" 

chosen for the University of Chicago other. 

track coaching staff. FLO 
Archie Harris, now undergoing Odds-On Favorite 

preflight training as a flying cadet| Pensive will probably be the odds. GEO 

at TAAF, holds the unofficial world |on favorite in the Preakness instead 

record for the discus throw. During|of the 7-to-1 shot he was in the IDA] 

the National Intercollegiate Track|Derby. Stir Up, who closed at 7-to-5, 

meet held at Stanford University in| will probably be second choice, ILLI 

1941, Harris hurled the discus for|Those who had a chance to go to 

174 feet 8% inches. This distance was|the cashier’s windows received IND 

later accepted as the American rec- | $16.20, $7.20 and $4.60 for tickets on 

ord by the American Collegiate Rec-|Pensive, $6.80 and $4.60 on Broad 1OW 

ord Association. His Big Ten mark] cloth and $3 on Stir Up. 

of 174 feet 1 inch, set in May of 1941 Saturday was a great day for KAD 

at the University of Minnesota, is|Calumet Farm. Sun Again turned 

still recognized as the Western Con-|on a blazing burst of speed to win KE 

ference record. . |the Dixie Handicap at _ Pimlico, - 

sitiecnianbiinaiaaaiiaimaaintile Rounders was a_ length-and-a-half LOU 
1 away and Alquest ran third. 
How They Stand! Sun Again was favorite of the 
crowd and paid $4, $2.v0 and $23,§] MA! 
AMERICAN LEAGUE Rounders, $3.90, $2.70; Alquest, $3.40, 

1 -L. Pet. GB. First Fiddie Won MAI 
eee © 6 .....| First Fiddle added a final touch @AG 
New York 5 643 1% the — _—— r — v4 - 

logis 5 1%4| equaling a mile and a furlong mar 
cose ~~ ll 5 chop giz lof 1:493/5 set in 1924. First Fiddle} | MIC 
eveland ....... 9 550 34 
Chiesa 9 ATL 4 beat Alex Barth by a length, with | 
‘ ‘ 14,| Boysy third. First Fiddle paid $4.80, MIN 

Philadelphia 9 438 4% . 

FSOStOM esses. 20 31 6%) crows and paid 96, 9250 and Gee 

Detrolt oenncnnnne 6 12 383 14 | Boysy, $3.20. s 

Devil Diver continued to make a 
habit of winning opening day fe MIS 

NATIONAL LEAGUE tures by taking the Toboggan for 
the second year at Belmont Park, MO! 

W. L. Pet. G.B.| Devil Diver, an odds-on favorite, 

Gs. UI ccstsasssnntsscnes 13° 5 .722 ......| paid $3.40, $2.50, $2.10; Signator, $5.20, NEI 
Philadelphia _............. 10 5 .667 144/$260; Brownie, $2.30. 

Cincinnati 6 625 2 Alsab will make his first run since NE\ 

Pittsburgh 6 571 8 last fall in a six-furlong sprint at 
Brooklyn 8 500 4 |Belmont. Alsab is the fourth lead- NE\ 
New York 10 444 5 ing money winner and is eyeing 
Poston 12 .368 644|some of the $50,000 purses of the NE\ 
aren 13 O71 10 summer season. 

ie am ee ee ee NE\ 
o 
Air Fleets Hammer Coast|| = 
(Continued from Page 1) the Japs are holding up for the NO] 
three-fourths of the output of {ts} monsoon season which is just be NO! 
main oil source. Gen. Eaker stated | ginning. 

that in addition, Allied air attacks Lt. Gen. Joseph Stilwell’s Amer! OH) 
have disrupted all lines of German] can-Chinese force captured Inkang- 
communication to the Russian front.| ahtawng, a Jap center on the road OK) 

Spectacular Feature to the Myitkina objective during the 
A spectacular feature of the Allied | week, and is only some 40 miles OR} 
raids was the bomb-destruction of|from the Jap strategic stronghold 

the great Pescara dam, in north-|0n the Mandalay railroad, source of PE? 
eastern Italy, on Friday. This not] supplies for the enemy force in that 
only destroyed the source of elec-|area. An airborne commando force RH 
tric power for a large area but also|is also working up toward Myitkina 
released flood waters which forced|from the South, in a movement BOI 
the readjustment of some German|which will considerably — simplify 
positions on the Adriatic. General Stilwell’s task. SOI 
A rearrangement of German lines Japs Repulsed 
fronting the Eighth Army on the| while the Japanese effort in Ho TE! 
Adriatic early in the week showed nan has made progress, reinforced 

la withdrawal of some nine miles, Jap forces were tossed back by the TED 
ane he rere — for the Eighth | Chinese below Loyang, which they 
7. a bg ag that a have been trying desperately to UT, 
mgeng withdrawa was occasioned |...) for a week. Lt. Gen. Claire 
»y the need of troops to strengthen | Gpannault’s 14th Air Force joined VE! 
a om Cer EVAeER arene. the battle early in the week and 
Beyond some artillery shellings Of} was to some extent responsible for VIR 
rear positions, the Anzio area ha8ltn, core encouraging outlook. 

| continued quiet during the week. United States planes continued to WA 

Sevastopol Falls range over the South and Central WE 
The Russian armies stormed their] Pacific with little interferenc® 

way into Sevastopol on Tuesday |Guam was given a heavy pasting om WI 
against desperate resistance, after | Tuesday and Truk was again visit ‘ 
24 days of seige. The remnants of| Wakde and the Schouten Islands wy 
the German forces dies drew to posi-| were also subjected to repeat bomb- 
tions further along the coast. The|ings. DE 
important factor in the Sevastopol Mopping up operations have com 
situation is that the major part of|tinued on Hollandia and that Island 
the two Russian armies which have|is now almost wholly in America® 
been engaged in the seige opera-|hands. Dispatches note that ‘ 
tions will be free for use elsewhere, |Japs have been killed, with exceeds Onl 
probably further in the North,|/ingly small losses to the Americal » 
where it is known that preparations | forces, since the attack there begat Bug 
are being made for a huge new at-|on April 22. 
tack to correspond with the invas- The 11th Air Force struck agall CAN 
ion attacks on the west coast. at Paramushiro, the northern Ja? | the 
In Burma the situation, from an|stronghold, on Monday from thelf bugle 
Allied standpoint, is decidedly bet-| Aleutian bases, and again demomr th 
ter. Several Jap attacks in the Im-|strated that attacks can be made om 
phal-Kohima region have been re-|on the Jap homeland from Cvil 
pulsed, with heavy losses for the| bases in the North when the tim? z. 





for that arrives, 
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1y Tabulation of Army , |Ack-Ack Units 
€ tr en g th by Sta tes | _ WASHINGTON—The unit training 
Program of 24 weeks for gun bat- 
WASHINGTON — The contribu- November 1, 1940, teries at antiaircraft training camps 
re tion of each State in building up the] During the same period, separa-| Will be increased to one of 26 weeks 
Czed in order to give the ack-ack troops 
army of the United States to nearly tions from the service, which reduced special training in using their 
hee seven and one-half million officers} the net effective strength of the | weapons to reinforce the Field Ar- 
all gnd enlisted men and women as of | Army, totalled 1,290,085. tillery, the War Department an- 
deus January 1, 1944, was revealed through| The net increase in the thirty-eight per re pe -— ee - = 
in th Department release of strength | Months was from 513,410 to 7,481,925, | Schedules for officers and enliste 
_ ~ tat : ¢ resid - The following table shows strength |™e€" at the Antiaircraft Artillery 
SK by States of residence as of January | School, Camp Davis, N. C., will be 
: ‘Place During the period November 1,/ 1, 1944, total accessions to the Army revised to provide for this increas- 
2r-pole, 41940, to January 1, 1944, 8,258,600| during the period cited, and total|!"sly important role of the antlair- 
e half, g persons entered the Army. This in-| separations from the effeetive net craft artillery. 
1 place duded all men brought in by Selec-| strength for the same period. It The new training program an- 
; tive Sevice, and nearly two-thirds of | should be noted that total accessions | nounced by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. Mce- 
n early | the National Guard divisions, Other|do not include personnel who en-| Nair, U. S. Army, Commanding Gen- 
Come. § National Guard divisions had been|tered the Army prior to November | ¢ral of the Army Ground Forces, is 
adcloth § ordered into Federal service before '1, 1940, built largely on lessons learned in 
it out combat areas. Ground Forces ob- 
Woolf Tetal servers have made extensive reports 
ad-ands State Of Residence Strength aessedlens Sigenetions on the yy of sng 
it UEP ALABAMA cnc pilings S Male seen mem 6M 6 BG tee acme have G@kinel to 
Pp and the two arms have combined to 
stretch ARIZONA — es 1,077 1,518 452 blast enemy-held positions. 
iesiibaaniaeilapainiadiitiainanel " nll " -“- — a Antiaircraft artillery has been 
to the . . used against tanks and other ar- 
Pensive EINES capdiicinensdbesibindibtinvedasini a — —— a mored vehicles with good effect for 
by how Pita ” : many months. In some sectors, 
a colt | | CALIFORNIA ....ccneumeneee Male sola 407,000 438,500 om where there is practically no neces- 
; emale ...... 5,5% 7,54: 07 sity for guarding the skies, the anti- 
*3 past SpE TRNE TEM sastxssninsenaiehniaeniadviaeanen sel pabenieta . ae oe “—— aircraft units have been emplaced 
bunch — emale ...... J , ‘ for defense against armored vehicles. 
tarter’s tg gy ee Male aiuiaaslie 112,000 124,000 16,639 But it is from the Italian front, in 
Pimlico, . Female ...... 1,672 2,035 _ 382 particular, that antiaircraft gun| §& ie 
> same SPATE AEITOUED . ssinsntotitinniovnsncsbiistaneieins a evo ~— — 2,226 units have shown their versatility E : Siig 
par-olds emale ...... 33 39 65 knocking out pillboxes and strong-| § 
g each DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.... Male .......... 51,000 52,100 5,954 points as well as armored vibiies. YOUR BACKGROUND 
Female ...... 1,154 1,589 445 Now, according to the order issued] { j g 
STUN - snisistniiapisistasinanenndicenseiins EE. senionn 100,000 108,500 16,242 by General McNair, ack-ack gun Be i é ; 
e odds. GEORGIA —" some 1,248 1,893 658 units in this country will receive aie: — — i coeailioasil q 
J ED Gabacninietasatsibicmaiicieniincns ale ..... 146,000 60,000 307 s ializ i i i 
instead Female 1,429 ' 1,978 ay oF aaaeane a g boy artitiorg. é CHILI WILLIAMS CAMOUFLAGE LESSON ” 
. nea a Male .......... 25,000 27,400 6,086 || Army and corps commanders will be In Camouflage Dress to Fit Your Background 
chaien, Female .... 348 460 115 responsible for the training. —Ewing Krainin Photo. 
ee ty | LLINOIS. -sessesseesestesesssnsenersnese Male .......... 464,000 510,900 69,989 ttn. Seat cette al Sa 
a5. Female ...... 6,432 8,172 1,811 ‘ 
mevry Male nu. 188,000 208,400 95,355 Grassho er Air lane KEEP UNRULY HAIR 
Female ...... 1,874 2,446 593 ~~ 
Broad. PUP IIs siisdisitiieshGcikaiiassdemepasindindsssisuisinscinieh Male  .......s0 115,000 131,200 18,744 Pp P IN PLACE WITH 
ay fe Female ...... 1,246 1,615 388 © HAIR 
. KANSAS cecccsssssisnsenenmnee MA cucsne 95,000 104,700 «14,666 O ft 9 N 
turned end TONIC 
| ae renae’. “wo es | “38 | Quémaneuvers azis 
Pimlico SPU GPEMERES © ipsetonsshnnsavncsvcusucsiecsuiss BD secon 143,000 157,100 25,845 . «+ LARGE BOTTLE 25¢-- > 
d-a-halt Female ...... 1,069 1,507 449 
BAFUEMERIUA, | ssccesvisessnacrercsevsesnsceese non wvasecunes a 140,400 24,355 WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy—j retreat in that direction. The other coe a 
of the emale ...... 1,63 2,390 776 The 45th Divisi News ts that | four circled overhead. 
4 $29. )| MAINE ....... Male occ 46,0 50,900 8,169 nen @ “Granchonner” ehedrvation| mnere wae nothing Mesmele|) © ar loa - 
st, $3.40, Female ...... 63: 861 231 bata ; seneeaan ie oes apriecs — could do but go into violent evasive SPOTT D 
IID scscinccecscecnssnsinssnnitie Male ........ 107,000 118,800 15,899 | Plane gives an ME-109 the slip it’s} action, but without too much hope. ON INSPECTION GET 
rouch to Female ...... 1,360 2,038 701 luck—and perhaps news. But when| The planes, both above and below For removing 
nica by MASSACHUSETTS, .....ccccsseessseees cca AO 237,000 260,500 84,511 a Grasshopper of the 45th Division | him, were making too many ‘passes’ | | many spots from ETI 
1g mark Female ...... 5,087 6,106 1,084 recently outmaneuvered nine ME-|t© miss hitting such a sitting duck | | ynliforms, hats, 
t Fiddle | ee 299,000 332,600 44,722 109s, all at once, that—saya the | target forever. caps, ties. THE MULTI-USE 
th, with . Female 3,591 4,521 968 News, is headline copy. “The wolves made one slip, how- 
id $4.80, PPO CMEGP EOD scccscvsnnccscasecserccnsatsen BEOED cisssiens 143,000 154,400 19,442 1st Lts. Charles Kessmeir, pilot,| ever, and lost their fun. They left |——— ; - 
1d $2.30, Female 2,511 2,913 432 and Albert Lindsey, observer, were|the route to the ground open long 
ae Male css 110,000 123,800 20,107 | the jockeys of the 45th’s Grasshop-|enough for Lieutenant Kessmeir to| NONE 
make & Female ...... 600 915 319 per that thumbed its nose at nine| go: into a vertical dive, which he 
lay fen. I i aie Male .......... 199,000 221,700 29,484 Jerries and stayed in one piece. barely pulled out of in time to avoid 
gan for Female 2,026 2,402 398 Out of respect for the Grasshop- | crashing. St Joseph 
it Park, SUE UNITIN, caricienssinnsrenieraniisemsins | 29,000 82,300 6,471 per, the 45th Division News reporter| “While planes still buzzed over- bad 
favorite, Female ...... 567 789 228 called the midget plane a “Bomber” |head looking for him, he made a ASPIRIN 
or, $5.20, II, « sitnsiasstchiccnealenipiinatecciiil ar 64,000 69,700 10,468 in his story of the event. “The|quick landig in a small field and World's Largest Seller at 10: 
Female 776 S08 141 ‘bomber’ was caught some distance | ran the plane under some trees. Ack- a 4 
un since SPUMIIIL  ssisnsiscdcsiesebusicianoarenidenning Male ....... 2,000 §,200 2,36 from the ground by the flight of|ack fire chased off the pursuers be- - 
print at Female ...... 139 192 54 Jerries,” the News reported. “Half|fore they could strafe the lucky ’ 
th lead} |] NEW HAMPSHIRE .......c.cc00 Male voice 26,000 28,700 4319 || the flight dived below to cut off the | Grasshopper.” Sootied We = ons 
eyeing Female ...... 562 685 129 |; Supplie th Sample— 
Of the T | NEW JERSEY wcccccsssssssssecssssnsn Male ......... 272,000 298,300 88,380 DELIVERIES MADE IN U.S.A. 
Moca “ae ta ALL PRESENT OR 
Ue MOD sssassiecscmnesniencoens Male .......... 33,000 35,400 6,314 EARN EXTRA MONEY 
Female ...... 446 656 213 | 
ast ST MNOS « cisintsssnssnccaisinndsseisiniie ce 860,000 945,500 144,695 ACCOl INTED FOR During Your Spore Time 
Female ...... 12,864 16,476 3,733 
for the} | NORTH CAROLINA occ Male .......... 161,000 179,300 81,805 Be our Agent for Best 
just be Female ....... 1,733 2,392 676 There was something of a boom | reading. When the time came to use lit 
; NORTH DAKOTA oo.cccccccsssesseee Male ‘ 31,000 83,100 11,025 in applications for insurance in one|the problem the lieutenant checked Qua uy 
Female . 295 3 114 unit at CAMP ELLIS, IIL, recently, | his course but couldn't find the barn. 
Biciesidl | 1: | (: Male .......... 414,000 460,300 —«-89,880 jf} after Pvt. Bill “Booby” Hatch came} When, working to the resection ARMY 
—s Female... 5293 6.967 1.725 within an ace of dropping a box of | point, he came to the spot, he found 
= — SPAR NIE, scsevssrsiscsnsssveesstcisorsins Male 114,000 124,000 26,204 hand grenades at the ammunition | camp workers tearing down his barn. 
0 . on Female ...... 1,182 1,820 649 dump area. Frantic diving all around An audience in the post theater PILLOW T 
; an SUEY Sescisintiintinsinictesiincnet Male ooceccsse 57,000 62,200 12,263 || was noted when the box began to| st BARKSDALE FIELD, La. had a 
aa of Female ...... R26 1,218 341 slip. Pvt. Armando Veochione used | good laugh on a magician entertain- || Ouick sales and repeat orders. 
ovin that || PENNSYLVANIA wns Male ......... 602,000 666,500 100,401 || the occasion to impress how useful er Explaining carefully, at one point | Fyrerience unnecessary. Sample 
se feel Female ...... 8961 11,613 2,756 | useful $10,000 policies would be, if—.| in his program, that he would make |fjine furnished to agents acceyt- 
sc yithils RHODE ISLAND ...cccssssssessssessnee Male . 42,000 46,800 7,208 Some quick thinking saved a trou-|@ lighted cigarette disappear in 8/9 able. 
ovement Female 647 766 125 blesome situation for Sgt. William| handkerchief, he reached in his 
‘onli BOUTH CAROLINA aienscccsscsssne Male 83,000 94,600 13,699 A. Robertson, Battery A., 592nd Field | pocket for the handerkerchief, and No Money Required 
simp Female 883 1,214 340 Artillery Battalion at CAMP ATTER- pulled out, instead, and most in- Te Get Started 
SOUTH DAKOTA cece Male 29,000 —-81,100 6641 |) BURY, Ind. Sergeant Bill was the|nocently a pair of ea thon? 
Female ...... 289 406 122 winner of “a phone call to his lady One of the censors at a Sout a- Yrite TODAY giving regiment 
t in Ho P| TENNESSEE  ........ccccccscssscssssssees Male 151,000 167,500 $2,136 [}love” at a contest in the Masonic | cific base must have a kindly heart. — nen ined ws Sealed 
>inforced Female ...... 1,071 1,519 462 Center in Indianapolis. He placed a The other day this notice appeared number and camp ° 
x by the | See feeeeeeeeseoes Male .......... 72,000 402,700 75,694 call to one girl in San Diego. Then, | on the company bulletin board: “Pri- Cc Ss ialtvw Co 
il desk amp Specialty; . 
ich they Female 4,306 6,439 2,171 when the LD clerk reported that| vate Blank Letter at mail desk. 0933 Mein 92 Buffalc 8, N. Y. 
ately to STII ides sblieasinbiasisinigilulapeiiliasssn BD viens 32,000 33,700 5,507 Miss ——- was not in, he thought | Name on envelope, Dorothy. Name in ° . 
n, Claire Female ...... 339 451 115 fast, corrected himself, and gave a letter, Betty. Check, and if eorrect Dept. A-254 
e joined a Male 18,000 19,900 2.984 number in Philadelphia. The second | mail.’ ' seal 
eek and VIRG Female ...... 275 390 119 “love” was in. om ————— —<——— 
sible for SII: . cusaeieninsesasthisiainiiaaeitnnien a 138,000 151,900 19,360 . = as 
“9 Female ...... 1,605 2.163 575 His —_ ony hy a a SOLDIERS 
inued t0 | | WASHINGTON ..ncccccsssssees Male ......... »87,000 92950 = 27,775. | TOUnsdlood, 8 cook tor te 4 
Central Female .. 1,701 2,170 488 Engineer Battalion at CAME This Army Plaque makes a fine 
rtorenc® |} WEST VIRGINIA women Male .......... 105,000 121,000 —«-17,879 Png yt ane eee Gift. 
usting on Female .... 1,068 1,405 8 gi , ae virnely s peer Here’ beautiful gift that 
isi to prove it. Corporal Glenn, with ere’s a utifu 2 
n wa WISCONSIN orrrnsneneesnesrn vem pens wf “To a come friends, was in town, and mother, father, sister, brother, —— 
Isten nea f Py , standing on a corner they deplored or sweetheart will readily appreci- 
at bomb TIT setsbiiliatateinaceriadiaiitii long oe — — —— the i al dated Pn Rigg ew ate It's a mest attractive item fer 
~ , . . eateries e home. 
e com | | DEPTS. & OTHER OUTSIDE CONT. U. 8. neighborhood eateries. A farm boy This plaque is 614"x7%" in size. 
= standing nearby who heard the con- plaq (2 4 
at Island ae 08 51,050 11,500 versation disappeared, in a few min- Made of inch thick highly polished 
American Female . 23 25 3 he pengeenen yee 5 hick walnut. The insignia emblem is 
m , <= utes turned up and handed a chicken — 
that Pansinel , " T .j . done in striking colors. Two lines 
ed: to Youngblood as a gift. The friends of gold letter printing are included 
exceeds s ally ) * fried chicke 
oer Only True American sand of the wag pcos R naturally loc ued ee — in the price—your name and the 
re besa" | By le Call Is ° 3 The story in “Report” also says | ext aye ess oe nod . name of your organization. 
rf gle 8 Taps that “Retreat” 1s a French cavalry | ™#S¢ot, “Joe,” appeared. 
: Lt. Joseph Larson, of the Intelli- Sent Postpaid to Any Address 
ck again CAMP BLANDING, Fila.—‘“Taps” call dating back to the Crusades, gence Section of the 20th Armored Price $2.50 
rn lb the only 100 per cent. American | While “Tatoo” is a call, of French-| Division at CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky., 
om > , i ig , as plotting resection problem on 
gle , ) .|English origin, which wag used to| was | ga I 
, -— theet —r ng ag sags ‘ogre warn soldiers during the Thirty|a night map reading and compass LANDSEAIRE SERVICE 
be ms Cw w — : oom om ‘| Years’ War that it was time to “tap| course for headquarters officers and Representatives wanted to Introduce LANDSEAIRE items to friends. 
om l War days and was written by|to” the bungs in their Mquor casks| picked a big barn on a distant hill- 10 Murray Street New York 7, New York 
the tim mg. Gen. Daniel Butterfield of the| for the night.” side on which to take a compass 
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Mouths Water as Famed Chef 


Serves GI Crep 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—It was 
spring and Pay Day, and the heart 
eof Mess Sgt. Paul Gavicchi was filled 
with beauty of it all. Such a day, 
he thought, deserved the final ben- 
sdiction of his own consummate ar- 
tistry. 

When the hungry men of 800th 
Bignal Training Regt.’s Co. X enter- 
ed the mess hall for chow, their 
eyes bulged. There before them 
was a meal such as few sergeants 
and almost no privates attain. 

As chef at famous Antoine’s in 
New Orleans, Cavicchi had once 
cozened the epicurean palates of) 
world-renowned connoisseurs. | 

Now he had put his soul in his, 
work—and maychance a touch of 
brandy, too, else how explain the 
flickering blue flame crowning his 
piece de resistance, a platter of| 
erepes suzette. 

Using only GI_ supplies, 
Gavicchi set this board: 
* APPETIZERS — Stuffed 
hearts of celery, hors 

EN TRE E—Sirloin 
Bordelaise sauce. 

VEGETABLES — Parisienne pota- 
toes, French peas, French fried on-| 
fons. 

SOUP—Hot Consomme Reine, 





Set. | 
| 


olives,’ 
d’ourvres. 
steak, with 


es Suzette 


SALAD—French bowl. 

PASTRY—Assorted cut pastry, 
cream puffs, surprise cake. 

Hot rolls, butter and coffee round- 
ed out this kingly meal, and there 
was an individual menu beside each 
soldier’s plate just te let him know 
he wasn’t dreaming. 





Super-Deluxe Chic Sale! 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—The men of Co. D, 65th Med. Tng. Bn., are 
Ifinding a great deal of comfort as well as taking a great deal of pride 
in their super-deluxe Chic Sales. 

Not a thing was overlooked when the campaign to instill beauty and 
comfort in the company’s latrine began. Colorful cretonne curtains adorn 
the windows; pipes and other plumbing have been painted to remove their 
GI appearance. 

All mirrors In the buildings are kept highly polished and their frames 
have been painted white. 

Even the trainee’s crowded schedule wag taken into consideration. A 
book rack has been erected at a convenient spot and its shelves loaded 
with Army handbooks and manuals. It’s Army literature instead of mail 
order catalogues—and the trainee gets two jobs done at the same time. 


Speakee Chinee? 


WASHINGTON.—Two new lan. 
guage guides, giving basic instrug. 
tion in Cantonese and Malay, have 
been issued to American troops, the 
War Department announced. Record. 
ings of the spoken language are ise 
sued with the instructional pam 
phiets. Cantonese is spoken by 30. 
000,000 persons in the Southeastern 
Chinese Provinces of Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi. Malay is spoken by 


14,000,000 persons in Malaya, Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo, 








Cpl. Art 





MY.’ WHAT 
AFINE STORE! 








Gates, Keesler F ield, Miss, 





THE NEXT SECOND 


WHATS TH’ 
TROUBLE 
FELLA? 





YES /--AND ‘ 
FURTHERMORE--- 




















DISPLAYS WERE 
FINE !/ 


1 DONNO! 


THOUGHT TH' 




















Pvt. Goldie Brick 
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Cpl. Dean “Doc” Davis, Sheppard Field, Tex, _ 
































Sgt. Bill Mauldin, 45th Division 
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Only 10c a package 
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| LOOK FORWAME NJ IX 


KEEP THEM IN GOOD CONDITION! MOUNT THEM 
IN AN ALBUM WITH NuAce MOUNTING CORNERS 


of 100 in Black, White, Gray, Greeay 


Red, Sepia, Ivory, Pink, Blue, Victory, Gold or Silver. Ac yout 
PX, Sc and 10c Stores, Drug, Camera and Department Store) 
Accept no substitutes. Only NuAce are embossed for rich appearanem 
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Private Van Dorn 
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Division, Camp Maxey, Tex 
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Where 


(This is the second af twelve ar- 
tiled “WHERE ARE THE 
ANKS?” The series has been pre- 
by the National Geographic 
jety for the Army Times to in- 
readers about the regions 
American service men are sta- 
ed.) 
fly southwest from San Francisco 
miles and land at Pearl Har- 
. Refuel and continue for a sec- 
2400 miles without changing 
original direction and you will 
hn the hard-won Betio landing 
ip on Tarawa, Gilbert Islands. 
jarawa, Makin, Abemama and a 
ers dozen other land dots called 
jis straddle the Equator in the 
t western Pacific just west of the 
ternational Date Line, where each 
day begins. 
Stretching 500 miles southeast to 
nwest.they total only 166 square 
jes of land—these Gilbert Islands 
Great Britain’s Gilbert and El- 
Islands Crown Colony. Few but 
riners and geographers were 
re of them until rampant Japs 
ed positions there a few days 
er the Pearl Harbor attack. 
Heroic Yanks 
Today Tarawa and Makin are 
gusehold names, Heroije Yanks, hav- 
g twice raided Makin in 1942, ap- 
roached by dawn’s early light last 
wvember 20th and took the Jap 
bert bases. The strongly defend- 
Betio segment of Tarawa was 
irtually stripped of the remnants 
its normal plant and animal life 
the man-made holocaust. Epic ac- 
ion by Army, Navy and, especially, 
rines marked the first break in 
e rising-sun front of the Empire 
the Rising Sun. 
Why are the Gilberts a key to 
stern and southern § approaches 
Tokyo? They are part of the 3,- 
mile arc of small islands called 
icronesia. They are the part clos- 
st to the former German islands of 
cronesia mandated to Japan by 
he Treaty of Versailles. Beginning 
bith Mili in the Marshalls, 220 miles 
rthwest of Makin in the Gilbert 
he Japanese mandated islands are 
vattered like stardust westward 
vross the Pacifie for 2,500 miles to 
he Palau group off the Philippine 
t. 

































Take-Off Points 
A two-hour bomber flight from 
wa blankets Jap Marshall 
Wands bases that were probably the 








halls will lead west to the Caro- 
nes, then north through the Mari- 
nas toward Tokyo, or farther west 
»the Philippines and the mainland 
f China. 

How do these Gilbert atolls look? 
t will Yanks on patrol see when 
y visit islands where native life 
mtinues undisturbed? 

Typical atolls, the Gilberts are An- 














fs of varied size and irregular 
val shape. The coral-reef ovals en- 
lose a Jagoon. The curving ribbons 
{ sand, never more than half a mile 
ide nor more than fifteen feet 
bove sea level, are from three to 
ity miles long. They are crowned 
il length with graceful coconut 
lms, 

The beauty of the palm-crested 
mescents of sand beside cobalt-blue 
goons and beneath the brilliant 
i sun enraptured Robert 
wis Stevenson, who visited the 















in 1765. Earliest recorded 
hite visitor to the Gilberts, he was 
dsire of Lord Byron, English 







Coconuts Are Enough 

Coconut palms are among the few 
dants that will grow in the Gilberts 
nd. But coconuts are enough to 
ipport a surprising population. 
Here were 27,000 natives on the 
ds when war came—as many 
ple per square mile as live in 
ttle and industrial Maryland. The 
iMdred white residents included 
any missionaries whose fate is un- 
mn. 

Gilbert natives are vigorous, 
Ithy, intelligent—an old and suc- 
Msful mixture of black-skinned 
flanesian from islands far south- 
light-copper Polynesian 
the east. They are no excep- 
among Pacific islanders in their 
ction to superstitions. Mild magic 
d sorcery direct almost every ac- 
Pon they take. 

4,000 Tons of Copra 
Their ability to co-operate 
‘wn in their method of copra 
ding. Throughout most of the Pa- 
Hie, copra, sun-dried meat of 
Vonut, is grown and prepared on 
"ee plantations, often by imported 





























fence to work for wages. From the 
lberts 4.000 tons of copra are in 
“mal years exported, grown not 







qd units 





then collected and mar- 
led by native trading committees. 
In @ach Gilbertese village, social 
Centers in a spacious, thatched 
4 Combination church, clubhouse, 
fe hall and gossip center, it in- 
Space perpetually allotted to 
from neighboring clans. Na- 















Are the 


tives from other Gilbert islands, vis- 
iting such a community house, are 
assured a generous and lasting wel- 
come once they have measured up 
to elaborate welcoming formalities. 
Living on such small islands re- 
mote from the rest of the world, the 
Gilbertese are natural seamen. Over 
the centuries they have developed 
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their knowledge of the stars and 
performed navigation miracles in 
their island canoes. Journeys to 
islands a thousand miles from home 
have often been made by these 
brown men. Their legends of travel 
suggst the possibility that they may 
even have reached to America’s west 
coast. 
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SIXTEEN Equator - straddling 
Islands. 


Hawkins of the Marines. 


atolls make up the Gilbert 


Twenty-seven thousand natives, brown-skinned be- 
cause they are a mixture of Polynesian tan and Melanesian 
black, occupy the islands, whose aggregate area is only 
about half that of New York City. This map is one of the first 
to show Yank landing fields on Abemana and Tarawa, recent- 
ly named for heroes O'Hare and Mullinnix of the Navy, and 





ARP Fighting 
Adopted by G 


WASHINGTON—American troops 
on duty in London have adopted the 
British Air Raid Precaution System 
and an elaborate fire-fighting net- 
work has been set up by the Army 
to cooperate with civilian defense, 
the War Department disclosed. 

Ready at all times to _ protect 
American installations from fires 
caused by incendiary bombs jis an 
Engineer platoon commanded by Lt. 
Walter J. Hurford, Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

The unit is composed largely of 
ex-firemen. Members have _ been 
trained in the British Army Fire 
Service School at the Westminster 
Training Center. While most of the 


Will Employ 
56 Million 


NEW YORK CITY—A nation-wide 
organization of business leaders 
under the banner of “Committee for 
Economic Development” is mapping 
postwar plans that will insure many 
veterans of employment, it was dis- 
closed here this week. 

General Chairman of the group is 
Paul E. Hoffman, president of 
Studebaker Corporation. Purpose 
of the C. E. D., says a spokesman, 
is to combat postwar depression 
and unemployment in advance by 
assuring a total employment of 56 
million or ten million more than 
the 1940 figure. 

Those who have studied the 
Cc. E. D. plan find them encouraging 
since business leaders of their re- 
spective states survey local needs 
and secure pledges to provide em- 








is | 
the | 


wlie labor because of native indif- | 


n plantatic ns, but on native-owned | 


ployment for definite numbers of 
employees. The group js interested 
|in expansion of private employment, 
which would tend to be permanent 
in character, produce goods and 
services and create sources of tax 
revenue for government. 

The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment does not look with favor 
}on large-scale government spending 
/as a depression remedy. 

Cc. E. D. members in New York 
State have already obtained promises 
|}of many thousands of jobs, 
| sent ng prospective increased em- 
ployment ranging from 21 percent 
in areas to 280 percent in 
others. C. E. D. plans are consid- 
ered as supplemental to veterans’ 
aid plans now being framed in 
Washington. 


some 





repre- | 


Methods 
I's in London 


actual fire-fighting is done by the 
British Fire Service, the American 
platoon trains personnel from Amer- 
ican units in ARP technique, in- 
spects fire-fighting equipment used 
by American troops, and fights 
blazes in American areas until the 
NFS arrives. 

For example, 1f a bomb hits an 
American installation, rescue squads 
alerted on the scene go into action. 
So does the fire guard. From central 
headquarters come ambulances, if 


found necessary, and fire-fighting 
aids. Civilian ARP authorities are 


notified at once, and all military 
personnel in the area are subject to 
whatever duty is required. 


Red Cross clubs have been in- 
cluded in the network and al] sol- 
diers there are alerted as though 


they were in billets. Military Police 
cars, cruising the streets, round up 
soldiers on furlough to. prevent 
“raid-gazing” and to direct them to 
shelters. 

WACs 
been 


in the London area have 
trained to fight incendiary 
fires, too. Their duties differ from 
those of the men in that they do 
not form heavy rescue squads. At 
the imminent danger signal, women 
in billets are placed in fire parties 
or first aid groups and sent wher- 
ever they are needed. 


2 
Quiz Answers 
(See ARMY QUIZ, Page 15) 

1. United States MPs in London 
have been nicknamed “Gen. Ike's 
Snowdrops” because of their white 
helmets, leggings and belts.” 

2. B. Selective Service Chief Her- 


shey says approximately 3,500,000. 
3. C. Constant Axis shellfire is 
said to have developed a _ peculiar 


rapid shuffle as Allied soldiers move 
from one point of protection to an- 
other on the Anzio beachhead posi- 
tions. 
| 4. A. 

5. B. The Bronze Star, authorized 
February 4, 1944, may given for 
acts of gallantry or meritorious serv- 
ice, either in acts of combat or in 
direct support of combat operations. 


be 


6. United States’ amphibian ve- 
i hicles crossed the New Guinea lake to 
capture the Jap-held town of Nefaar. 

7. B. 

8. A. 

9. Lt. Col. Phil Cochrane. 


10. C. “Absie” was set up by OWI 
to broadcast “The American Point 
of View” to the people of occupied 
urope, 
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CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Trainees 
at Camp Blanding’s Infantry Re- 
placement Training Center have 
been convinced by a fellow-trainee, 
once a Czech Army lieutenant, that 
they live far more Pleasantly than 
do European privates. 

“In the Czech army, and the Ger- 
man army too, a private must salute 


‘a private first class, a Pfc. must 


salute a corporal, a corporal must 
Salute a sergeant ... and so on up. 
A private must stand at attention 
while talking to a Pfc.” 


Such is the story of Pvt. Frank 
A. Eisenstein of Company E, 206th 
Battalion, formerly a second leuten- 
ant in the Czech army. 

“Trainees may gripe about the food 
sometimes. We had to live on black 
coffee and black bread, with some 
incidental trimmings like meat and 
vegetables thrown in now and then 
as added attractions. 

“Showers, hot and cold running 
water, drfnking fountains, service 
clubs, libraries? Unheard of! In our 
training we had to live in stone bar- 
racks—vintage of the old Austrian 





GI’s Bask in Lap of Luxury 


Says Ex-Czeck Lieutenant 


empire, full of bed bugs—with “the 
center of attraction a hand pump in 
the middle of the barracks for your 
water supply. 

“If an army really travels on its 
stomach, the American army should 
go plenty far! It’s the best-fed army 
in the world.” 


Eisenstein is going through his 
second “basic” training. His first 
fling at military training—it was in 
the Infantry—came in 1934, when he 
reported for duty under the Czech 
compulsory service law. 

“No draft boards there,” explains 
Eisenstein. “Just an army medica] 
commission to see that you were 
physically fit. You were IN—for a 
training period extending anywhere 
from 14 to 40 months. It al] de 
pended on the European political 
situation.” 

He served a stretch of 25 montha, 
starting out as a basic private and 
ending up as a second lieutenant in 
1936. Returned to the reserves, 
Eisenstein went back to his father’s 
shoe business in Prague and then 
decided to strike out on his own. 
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PHOTO FINISH 


REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 60 for 50c, Queen 
City Service Dept. 2, Box 7, Niagara 
Square Station, Buffalo. N. Y. 


16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and 2 enlarging coupons, 
25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford. Okla. 
YOUR 6-8 Exposure Roll developed & 2 
prints each good negative 30c; or 1 of 
each enlarged to about post card size 25¢. 
Rapid Foto Service. GPO 413, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
Roll developed ‘‘Super-Tan” treated for 
better and more brilliant pictures and 
longer lasting negatives and two gets 
fadeless Supertone prints 25c. 10 re- 
rints 25c. 25 reprints 50c. 100 reprints 
1.50. 5x7 and 8x10 «enlargement coupons 
returned with every order. Artshop 
HD100 Sweetwater, Texas. 

ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES. (All 
enlarged), deckledge, clean; rell 2c; 
Jumbo Reprints 4c EACH, JUMBO, Box 
868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25¢ 
with every roll developed: or 16 reprints 
25c. Reliance Service, Box 868H, Min- 
neapolis. 








ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. Re- 
prints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 149, 
Denver. Colorado. 





JUMBO PICTURES. 8 exposure roll fin- 
ished for 25c, 12 exposures 40c, 16 expo- 
sures 50c, 18 exposures, 36 mm 60c, 36 
exposures 35 mm $1.00. Reprints Jumbo 
size 3c each. Jumbo Picture Co., Box 
T, St. Paul Minnesota, 


ROLL DEVELOPED 


8. BRILLIANT 


NLARGMENTS 
2 TO 6 TIMES LARGER 
FROM 6 EX. FILMS 116 OR SMALLER 
DECKLE EDGE -F A) PROOF 
12 EX. ROLLS 35c -16 EX. S0c.-36 EX. $1.00, 
REPRINT ENLARGMENTS 3c EACH 
Mail Your Films TODAY to 
ALOENM PHOTOS 


94-7 Astor Stn., Boston, Mass. 
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and SPECIAL OFFICERS: 








list, write for it today. 


No Obligation! 


PRINTED CARDS 


GENTS WANTED 


a’ 
MAILING NOTICE | 
Postal laws do not permit the en- | 


COMMANDING OFFICERS 


We supply Organizations everywhere with 
Insignia Stationery, Binders, Special Forms, 
etc. If you haven't received our latest price 


SCOTT CHESHIRE, Military Organization 
Stationer, Box 847, San Antonio 6, Texas. 


“T.S.". or DATE cards 100 cards for $1. 
Bell Print, P.O. Box 91, Norwood 12, O. 
A — 








New York 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
| MEDICAL 


| Write for catalogue 


Institute, Box 9:3-N, Austin, Texas. 


MISCELANEOUS—FOR SALE 


of World War I (Feb 


and Stripes” 





foreign approvals. I buy 








tions and job lots. 
N St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOREIGN MONEY VALUE Charts. Be 
our Salesman, Try_10 for 25c; retails 
Wc each. No COD's, Printery, 42E, 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 
SHOULDER PATCHES 

Do you collect shoulder patches? Send 
for our price list of the complete roster 
of army and marine corps units. March 


Military Equipment Co., 155 East 34 St., 


TECHNI- 


LABORATORY 
| CIANS in great demand. We train you 
}in your spare time while in the Service. 


Imperial Technical 


_ BILLIARD SUPPLIES 
Billiard Cloth, Pocket Balls, 
Cue Balls, Billiard Balls, 
Billiard Cues, Chalk, Racks. 
Everything in the way of 
supplies or playing acces 
sories, now available, Write 
for Catalog T. 

National Billiard Mfg. Co. 
1019 Broadway, Cincinnati 








New Scientific Principle 


LIGHTERS 


NO FLUID! 
WINDPROOF! STORMPROOF! 
The more the wind biows, 
the more your lighter glows. 
Small, Compast. As impor- 
, tant as “‘emergency rations’’ 
for the service man. Supply 
limited due to priorities. Mail 


$1 today to 
PABSCH CO. Box 603, G.P.O., N.Y... 
















AGENTS WANTED | 





Armed Forces Salesmen Wanted 
WAC, Waves, Maritime, Military 
Police, Band, Seabees, Marine, 
Air Corps, Navy, C. G., Army, 

Med., Signal, Parachute, Om., 


Engrs., C. A., F.A., Inf., Ord., 
ficial Insignia, with 
name, address, rank, 


Choice of 75 pictures— 
Parachute, Uncle Sem, 


Bugler, PT Boat, Battle- 
ships, Dive Bombers, 
Cook, Balloon, Fighting Marine, Tanks, Jeep, 
Truck, Aircraft Carrier, Card Sherp, Se uting 
Marine, end Funny Ones. Free Sempie Kif, 


No Money to Invest. Rush postcard. 
Hoobler-Kindel Press, Norwood 12, Ohie 





YOU To Can Earn 


EXTRA MONEY 
By Selling 
BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 


Handkerchiefs 


SOUVENIR Handkerchiefs sell like 
Hot Cakes ... EVERYBODY BUYS 
+ «+ fo send to Mother, Wife, Sister 
and Sweetheart... 

SELLS for 50c each, marked with the tn- 


signia, Company and the Location of 
your OWN outfit. Individual mailing en- 
velopes are included. Cost to you is 
$3.50 per Dozen. 

OVERSEAS: You can toke 

orders for shipment... 

direct to the folks in the STATES. 
SEND $1.00 for 3 Samples, cash or money 
order. MENTION insignia, company end 


y desire on these aettrective 
venirs. Write et ONCE to 


Sylvia Mattison 


24 West End Ave., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 











YOUR PHOTO ON STAMPS 
Sparkling, crystal- 
clear photo stamps 





COMPLETE Bound Fites of “‘The Stars 
s 


1918 to June 13, 1919) reprinted on fine 
quality paper $15.00 ea { tpaid. 
Arm Times, News lilding, 
| Washington 6, D, C 

STAMPS 
2.500 MIXED WU. S. Stamps, $1.00. 1,000 | 
mixed foreign stamps, .50, Ask for my 


high grade, reasonably priced VU. 8. and 
stamp collec- 
William Waugh, 2140 





made from your 
own snapshot or 
negative of your- 
self your 
sweetheart °- 
your baby ...A 
charming effective 
personalizing touch 
highly glossed 
gummed and per- 
if forated, ready for 
|} use on your stationery, cards and 
}f correspondence. Each stamp is an 
actual photegraph and your original 
will be returned unharmed. Make a 


set for vour bey or girl in the serv- 
ice, for a gift that will really be ap- 
preciated. 


100 for $2.00 COLORTONE SOc mere. 


AMERICAN FOTO STAMP CO. 


305 Broadway, Dept. AT, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Army Twirler Breaks 
Curve and His Arm 


FORT JACKSON, S. C.—T 5 Virgil 
Edwards, husky Negro pitcher for 
the 723rd Sanitary Company’s base- 
ball team, was coasting along behind 
a comfortable lead when he wound 
up for a mighty 8th-inning pitch. 

The ball careened high up into 
the stand, 20 feet away from the 
startled catcher. Pitcher Edwards. 
his hurling arm snapped just above 
the elbow, went to the hospital, un- 
consoled by his 13-3 victory over the 
visiting Florence §. C., Red Sox. 





Article Withdrawn 


WASHINGTON—Secretary of War 
Stimson stated last week that he 
was personally responsible for with- 
drawing from Harper’s Magazine an 
article on the political status of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur which was 
to have appeared in the current 
issue of the magazine. 

“It was my judgment, after I read 
the article,” the War Secretary told 
a press conference, “that it would 
be harmful to the operations of our 
troops in the Pacific area. It wa 
considered only from that view. 
point.” 





_pilot seats, wind shields, 


Show to Feature 
Enemy Equipment 


WASHINGTON. — Messerschmitt 
109’s, 110s, 210s, parts of a Stuka 
dive bomber, and a Junker-88, turn- 
ed over to the Allies by a Nazi de- 
serter, will be exhibited here June 
11 to July 8 as a war bond “combat 
record.” 

Besides the captured planes there 
will be displays of enemy radio 
equipment, engines, guns, propellers, 
oxygen bottles, demolition bombs 
tail as- 
$ehlies and some personal effects 





of enemy air force members. A 
large Quartermaster display will 
point up the likenesses and differ- 
ences of American material and 
equipment. The exhibits combined 
will cover four acres of Washington 
Monument Grounds. 

Col. William Westlake, director of 
Army Air Forces public relations, 
will direct the exhibits which will be 
placarded with detailed informa- 
tion and will be available for close- 
up inspection. Air WACs will act 
as guides. 

In addition to the display of equip- 
ment, there will be daily programs 
of outdoor entertainment. Admis- 
sion to both the exhibit and the 
stage show is free. 





U. S. Takes Care} 
Of GI Youngsters \ 


WASHINGTON, — Foreseeing 
large number of service babies 
fore the end of the war, the Sens 








this week passed and sent tg 
White House a bill appropriatip 
money to the States for medical ant 
hospital maternity care for ¥ 
wives of enlisted men. 

The appropriation, totaling $6, 
000 will be added to the $23,099 
already set us for the current 4 , 
year which eds in July. Next ya 
$42,000,000 will be requested for gua 
care. 
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tl the armour of a tank on it, give it the fire-power of a tank 


destroyer, send it up into the stratosphere and give it power to 





out-speed anything that flies. 


That, in essence, was the kind of airplane the A.A.F. Matériel Com- 


mand needed ...and wanted Republic to build. 


On paper, the P-47 Thunderbolt looked formidable—over six and a 
half tons of the most concentrated aerial fighting power ever'designed. 


Certainly, one would have been forgiven for asking: But will it fly? 


The answer has been dramatically written by 


Thunderbole pilots in every theater of war. It 


is commonplace to read in the papers where 


Thunderbolt pilots are besting the enemy by 


scores of up to 7 to 1. 


Thunderbolt perfortnance is, indeed, one of 


BOT WIL If FLY ? 


ment. In eleven months from the word “go”, the P-47 was designed, 
engineered, developed, fabricated... and flown! 


Republic has been consistently breaking aircraft production records 





| Thanderbo 


(4 












the near-miracles of this war .;. thanks in great part to the men who 


fly them. And Thunderbolt production is another remarkable achieve- 


ever since...despite the fact that its engineers are daily remoulding 
the Thunderbolt to meet the latest needs of combat. It is ever and 


always a new airplane. But’ because of Republic's uniquely flexible 


» » 


REPUBLIC AVIATION 


CORPORATION 


Specialists in High-speed, High-altitude Aircraft 


WRITE FRAT BOY TeOAT —V Maul 





production system, there is never a halt in the 


Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, L. 


New York, and Evansville, Indiana. 


Republic firsts in war point to jists in peace 
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flow of Thunderbolts to our fighting men. . C 


» Carter 








